


In this wsue: Oh, Annie! 
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Handy Equipment 
CTOBER and a tang in the air! Girl 


O Scouts everywhere take the road again. The 
comfortable feel of the good Scout khaki unitorm, 
well fitting stockings and hiking shoes that lend a 
swing to your stride; all these you doubtless have. 






for Your Fall Hike 


But there are odds and ends of equipment, some of 
them small things in themselves, that make a hike 
a good one. 

The Supply Department has them. 

We list a few below: 


























Whistle. 
short 


At the end of the trail a real 
scout appetite and a real 
scout mess kit of aluminum. 
In khaki cover, with a strap 
for your shoulder. $3.50 


“Alternate long and 
blasts, 
What music is so lovely to 
hungry hikers? 
instrument costs so little. 





“How to be tidy though hik- 
ing.” This handy nickel 
mirror, in a khaki case, fits 
comfortably in your pocket. 
Is out in a flash. 25 


Mess Call.” 


And what 
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Poison ivy? Sprained ankle? 
Cut finger? Whip out your 


A troop on hike is no sewing 
circle, but you will need this 


water,’ 


“Take 


“Drink only pure 
says the hike leader. 























first aid kit and practise for handy inspool sewing kit enough from home in this 
your merit badge. Metal for that inevitable rip. canteen,” says the. Supply 
case, khaki pouch. $1.25 Aluminum .50 Tin .25 Department. Comes in a 
Iodine pen .50 extra khaki cover with _ strap. 
Aluminum 2.75 Tin 1.50 

} 

| 

| 

' 

A tidy Girl Scout always has A Haversack upon your back Take a flashlight along. In- 
enough scout handkerchiefs and all your goods inside. dispensable for the over- 
in good scout khaki color. No. 1, $2.75 No. 2, $1.50 night and late hike. 


Cotton, each, .25; Linen, .40 


Shoulder Protection Straps .25 


Large size1.65 Smallsize 1.35 


And in ordering remember 


1. Scout equipment can be sold only upon approval 
of a registered captain. 
2. Print name and address clearly. 


3. Cash must accompany all orders. All checks, 
drafts, or money orders should be made payable 
to the order of Girl Scouts, Inc. 


Mail all orders to 


Girl Scout National Supply Department 


189 Lexington Avenue 


New York City 
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“Oh, girls, look! It says here that Augusta Huiell Seaman's 
mystery story starts in the November American Girl. We'd better 
send in our subscriptions right away sa's to get the first chapter! 
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Ld, I SAW THREE WITCHES 
\y 


\ A Poem for Hallow-e’en 
. ¢ by 

| . F WALTER DE LA MARE 

| } 


I saw three witches 
That bowed down like barley, 
And straddled their brooms ’neath a louring sky, 


And, mounting a storm-cloud, 
Aloft on its margin, 


Stood black in the silver as up they did fly. 





aS 





I saw three witches 

That mocked the poor sparrows 
They carried in cages of wicker along, 

Till a hawk from his eyrie 

Swooped down like an arrow, 
Smote on the cages, and ended their song. 


\ 8 


' 
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| saw three witches 
That sailed in a shallop, 
All turning their heads with a snickering -smile, 
Till a bank of green osiers 
Concealed their grim faces, 
Though I heard them lamenting for many a mile. 


oo 


I saw three witches 
Asleep in a valley, 

Their heads in a row, like stones in a flood, 
Till the moon, creeping upward, 
Looked white through the valley, 

And turned them to bushes in bright scarlet bud. 


From Down-Adown-Derry 


A Book of Fairy Poems 



























































He heard a loud call, 
“Pop, come quickly!” 


Annie was an ad- 
venturer. She was 
not afraid of any- 
thing. That is 
why, when she 
was at the helm, 
exciting days hap- 
pened along at the 
Kleins’ 


Oh, 
Annie! 


ELSIE 
SINGMASTER 


Illustrated by 


HRISTOPHER KLEIN rapped at the door ot 

his daughter Annie’s room. He _ rapped, not 

lightly or sharply with his knuckles, but heavily 
with the end of his large fist. He was a man of power- 
ful physique and this motion had all the energy which 
he put into cleaving apart a joint of beef. Alarm added 
still more weight to his stroke. 

“Annie, oh Annie!” he said in a rumbling bass. 

“What is it?” answered a sleepy voice from within. 

“Mom can’t get up, Annie.” 

There was the thud of bare feet on the floor and a 
sharp question, “What’s the matter with Mom?” In 
Annie’s voice was some irritation but no surprise. 

“T don’t know, she just can’t get up.” 

“What time is it?” 

“Five o'clock.” : 

“Well, you put on the draft and I’ll”—the voice 
grew faint as though it were temporarily smothered 
under an ascending or descending garment—‘“I’ll look 
after Mom.” 

“IT must be in the shop at six, Annie.” 

“Never you fear, I’ll get you there.” The voice was 
once more distinct. “You just put on the draft.” 





F. Z. HUESTON 


st 


Three minutes after Christopher had gone heavily 
down the steps, the door of his daughter’s room opened 
and Annie appeared. She was a girl above medium 
height who gave promise of becoming stout unless diet 
and exercise kept her thin. Her build and her color- 
ing were her father’s, but her expression bore no re- 
semblance to his. Christopher had the look of a placid, 
good-natured animal; Annie the look of a large, brilliant, 
high-tempered bird. Her cheeks were red, her eyes 
bright, her motions darting. She stepped briskly across 
the matting-covered hall and opened her mother’s door. 

The Klein house stood at the corner of a residence 
and a business street, with the shop behind it. On the 
side away from the street there was a broad, well-kept 
yard and the rooms which looked into this yard were 
quiet and pleasant. Annie had one of these rooms, the 
other was the spare-room. Mrs. Klein’s room faced on 
the busy street and the shop and was over the kitchen. 
Even at five o'clock it was noisy and bright. Annie 
had often urged her mother to exchange with her or 
to move to the spare-room but Mrs. Klein would make 
no exchange. 


At six o’clock the room would be still noisier. Then 
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the Goranlofs rose, a family of noisy children who lived 
opposite and who spent their time in the street. ‘The 
oldest boys, Jim and Callie, aged thirteen and eleven, 
were Mrs. Klein’s bug-bear. Aware that she feared 
them, they annoyed her in a hundred ways, jumping 
suddenly up to the kitchen window with a yell, pretend- 
ing to snatch her flowers or running a stick along the 
palings of the fence. She suspected that they were re- 
sponsible for the disappearance of a beloved cat named 
Tillie. She had not told either Christopher or Annie 
of her terror—the boys did nothing of which they could 
be convicted or for which they could be punished, and 
besides she was ashamed of her nervousness. 

Mrs. Klein lay in bed, the covers close under her 
chin. She took up very little room. Under the tightly 
drawn sheet, her little figure showed only as a small 
mound. One saw at a glance where Annie got the 
brilliancy of her eyes and one surmised even as Mrs. 
Klein lay prone, where Annie got her quickness of 
motion. 

Mrs. Klein looked up with an expression which was 
that of one appalled. She adored Annie and considered 
her achievements in the high school, from which the girl 
had just been graduated with first honor, to be those 
of a prodigy. But she had no confidence in Annie’s 
ability in practical affairs. Annie had had instruction 
in the elements of domestic science, as well as in first 
aid nursing, but such instruction had no connection in 
Mrs. Klein’s mind with actual work. She had prided 
herself upon doing everything and keeping Annie free 
for her tremendous 
mental labors. 

She had feared for 
the last few weeks 
that mental 






























Annie’s 
labors were to be ut- 
terly wasted. Porter 
Allen, one of her 
classmates, had come 
several times to see 
her and they had 
talked confidentially 
in the parlor. The 
prospect of losing 
Annie, uncertain as 
it would have seem- 
ed to anyone but her 
mother, was 
one of the 
straws, per- 
haps the 
heaviest, 
which broke 
the back 

of Mrs. 
Klein’sen- 
durance. 


Annie stretched out her arms and lifted Callie, false face 
and all. “Not a word!” she said. “Not a word!” 


She did not like Porter Allen or any of his kin. 

Lying helpless, Mrs. Klein looked at Annie as though 
by being helpless she had committed an unforgivable 
crime. 

“Oh, Annie!” she cried breathlessly. 

“Well,” answered Annie in a 
“What ails you?” 

“IT don’t know,” said Mrs. Klein. 
get up, | went all to nothing. There wasn’t anything 
to me anymore. I didn’t know where | was. | tried five 
times, then I had to call Pop. If you could get him a 
little breakfast, Annie, perhaps I could get up.” 

For an instant Annie looked at her mother, then she 
began to move round the room. 

“What are you doing, Annie?” 

“I’m ‘closing these shutters to shut out this light and 


some of the noise of the Goranflos when they begin their 
monkeyshines.”’ 


business-like tone. 


“When I tried to 


“Oh, Annie, I’m not going to stay here!’ protested 
Mrs. Klein in a terrified tone. 

Annie stood in the doorway. Against the bright back- 
ground she looked uncannily tall. “If you have any 
sense, you'll stay there,” she said briskly. 

“Oh, Annie!” said Mrs. Klein. ‘Oh, my!” 

Annie flew down the back stairs. Her motions were 
light and accurate; otherwise she might have demolished 
the banister or bruised herself against the wall at the 
bottom. In the kitchen her father had opened the drafts 
of the stove and stood contemplating it. Within, so well 
laid was the fire, there was already a roaring sound. 

The Klein kitchert was large and dingy and_ poorly 
furnished. ‘The ceiling was darkened by the smoke from 
a single high gas-burner and the paint was dull. It 
was a place which could be kept clean only by strenuous 
efforts and even then it did not look clean. In it, work 
required triple the necessary exertion. ‘The dingy sink 
was too low even for Mrs. Klein's short figure and it 
was in a dark corner. The refrigerator had to be kept 
in the cellar and the cellar steps were long and steep. 
The coal also was in the cellar and if the total units 
of power expended by Mrs. Klein in bringing it up 
had been reckoned, they would have been sufficient to 
lift a sky-scraper. 

To the proportions of 
or to its inconvenience 


the kitchen or to its homeliness 
Mrs. Klein had never uttered 
any word of objection. ‘The business of her life was to 
make the best of things as they were and thus far she 
had been both well and happy in that occupation. 

Christopher, though the kitchen was large, stepped 
back as if to move out of Annie’s way. “I could eat a 
little here on the table,” he offered in his rumbling voice. 
“You needn’t fix things in the dining-room, Annie.” 

Annie gave her father a glance. “I don’t see why 
we should eat in the kitchen,” said she. “It isn’t such 
a pleasant place.” 

Christopher turned a half circle to look at Annie. 
Then went out to sit on the back porch until she should 
call him to breakfast. He heard her rattling the stove 
again though the fire was burning well and once, he 
believed, she muttered to herself. 

“Oh, how I hope that Mom is not long sick!” said 
Christopher. 

Annie’s breakfast could have been distinguished from 
her mother’s only by a superior parallelism in the lay- 
ing of the knives and forks and by the presence of several 
extra and, to Christopher, unnecessary utensils. He ate 


(Continued on page 30) 

















the costume for an over- 
Yet this girl was an ad- 
venturer, too. 


Not exactly 
night hike! 


T was a nippy October afternoon and a Saturday. 

Just the kind of holiday you would choose for 

basketball or for a hike in the woods. But Polly 
McLean could choose neither one of these. A walk in 
the woods would have meant certain death. And basket- 
ball—well, she had never even heard of that, nor of 
tennis, nor hockey. But the day was a happy one, for she 
was to take part in the stockade field meet—a rare and 
thrilling event for a pioneer girl. 

The Indians were on the warpath. The McLeans, 
with dozens of other families, had left their cabin in 
western Pennsylvania for the protection of the great 
stockade. It was a time of anxiety for the elders; but for 
the boys and girls there was the kind of sport they could 
not have at home. Most of the time, Polly’s exercise 
came from working in the fields with her brothers, or at 
the churn or spinning-wheel. Their home was far from 
any other cabin and she had had no friends of her own 
age until she came to the stockade. 

On this Saturday afternoon the men returned to the 
stockade from the fields, their guns over their shoulders. 
The young men joined with the boys and girls in the 
races, the older ones talked in groups. They were less 
grave than usual for the harvest was almost gathered and 
fo. several weeks not an Indian had been seen. The races 
were run just outside the gate of the great stockade. 
Polly had often raced with her brothers and loved this 
sport. She ran so lightly and easily that even her linsey- 
woolsey skirt was not a great handicap. The young men 
looked clumsy beside her as she flew over the ground and 
she outran every one of them. The older men laughed a 
good deal to see a seventeen-year-old-girl win the race, 
and the young men shook her by the hand before they 
went to the wrestling and jumping. 

‘Lnere was another audience watching, unseen. On the 
hillside, the Indians, concealed in the bushes, gazed at the 
runners. They were amazed at the fleetness of the white 
girl who outran all the men in the stockade. A young 
brave boasted that he would have that white girl for his 
squaw. Of all this Polly knew nothing. She enjoyed the 
October holiday and the sport and friends of her own age. 

A few days later she and her young sister Fanny took 
their carded wool to the creek a quarter of a mile away 


Where is the Tomboy 


of Yesterday? 


And where are these others, too? 


By ESTHER JOHNSTON 
Illustrations from Godey’s Lady’s Book 


where the women went to do their washing. The two 
girls left the stockade before the women were ready, glad 
of a walk down the shady path. Polly had just dipped 
the wool into the water, when she saw a quick movement 
in the bushes on the opposite bank and a brown hand 
drawn back. 

She spoke quietly to Fanny, making a pretext for her 
to start back to the stockade. But as Fanny turned, an 
arrow struck her and she fell dead. An Indian darted 
into the stream, and before Polly turned from her sister’s 
body, she saw others follow. 

She ran up the path, the young Indian at her heels. 
Not an arrow was shot. She was the property of the 
young brave, who threw aside his tomahawk to leave his 
hands free to capture his squaw. Not even in the races 
had Polly been able to run like this. There was not only 
her own life at stake but those of the other women who 
would be trapped unless she could warn them. Brown 
fingers touched her back but only to increase her speed. 
She felt the Indian’s breath; she heard the quick moccasins 
close behind her. At last she came in sight of the stock- 
ade. The alarm was sounded and brought men running 
from the fields and out from the fort. 

The women who were just leaving for the creek fled 
back through the gate. As the men ran nearer, afraid 
to shoot the Indian for fear of hitting the girl, the pur- 
suer at last dropped back into the woods, unable to capture 
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Croquet is a mild game ta us. 
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Polly before the rescuers came. She was safe in the 
stockade, sending out the men for her sister’s body. Her 
quick mind and trained muscles had saved her own life 
and given the warning. 

The sports of pioneer days offered no prizes or medals. 
But they rewarded girls like Polly McLean with the 
courage and strength to act quickly for themselves and 
others. The hardships of their lives developed strong, 
self-reliant girls who had to be as vigor- 
ous as boys meeting the rough and 
dangerous conditions .of life. 
They shared with boys their 
sports and dangers. 

The thrilling motion 
picture, “The Cov- 
ered Wagon’, 
shows these per- 
ils of the pio- 
neers who cross- 
ed the prairies in 
the 1840s to set- 
tle and develop 
the West. The 
women did their 
share in meeting 
hardship and fa- 
cing danger. They 
needed stout 
hearts and stur- 
dy bodies. 

Then came a 
change as the 
country became 
tamer. Dangers lessened and people had more leisure. 
There followed a long period when girls had neither the 
rough freedom of pioneer life nor the healthy sports of 
today. The frail girl became the fashion. Stiff and ugly 
clothes were the style and had much to do with keeping 
girls from an active life. For easy clothes and physical 
grace have come together, and dressing has become 
simpler as girls have entered into athletics. 

Have you read some of the stories for girls written 
before Little Women? Their heroines took so little 
exercise and led such dull, inactive lives that 
they fainted at the slightest danger and lost 
strength and their heads when they need- 
ed them most. Tight clothes and no play 
made fainting on the piazza a natur- 
al thing for girls of the time and 
encouraged ill health and talk 
about ailments. It was in those 
days of tight corsets and 
long skirts, when a girl had 
none of the thrill of the pio- 
necr and none of the fun of 
the modern athletic girl, that 
the tomboy came into being. 
Jo March was, you remember. 
a natural high-spirited girl 
who wanted just what girls 
have today—a chance for 
games and some outdoor life. 
As girls had no sports, she 
wanted to join the boys in 
t Aeirs. 

“Sit down and be a little 
lady,” was the motto of the 
time. It was not one to appeal 
to girls as active in mind and 
body as Jo. At last the tom- 
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Which has the better chance of keeping her seat upon her horse—Y esterday’s 
Girl with billowing skirts, or— 





Consider the bathing suits of yesterday! No wonder 
these girls never tried a paddle-less canoe race nor 
won a life-saving emblem. 


boy became so common and so many girls wanted to play 
outdoor games instead of just “sitting down” that people 
began to realize that sports are as natural for girls as 
for boys. The tomboy was often untidy, noisier than her 
sisters, careless about her room. She changed these traits 
as she was allowed her share in games. In fact when girls 
were given their sports, the tomboy disappeared. 
Today the girl who is too lazy to brush her hair and 
keep her skin glowing and her clothes 
properly put on, is too lazy to do 
well at tennis, or to play up to 
her team in basketball. The 
athletic girl has noticed 
that noisy _ boasting 
wins no game. She 
tries hard to win 
but she takes her 
defeat cheerfully. 
She has learned 
the need for 
teamwork at 
home and in the 
field. 

It took a long 
time for the pio- 
neer girl to 
change into the 
frail girl, and 
for the frail girl 
to become the 
Girl Scout or the 
out-door girl. 
What changed 

the fainting heroine of Jo March’s day? What sports 


. gave the tomboys a chance to show that they were natur- 


al fun-loving girls, who could be ladies and yet not sit 
on the piazza all day? 

There was riding, of course—a necessity often for 
even the most delicate of girls. At first women rode 
astride as men did. ‘Then a chair was set on the horse, 
and the lady was forced to sit on this chair, dangling her 
feet uneasily over the side. Then the chair became a 
side-saddle with a pommel to give a firmer seat, and 

stirrups. But think of the riding clothes! A 
cloth habit fell in the folds to the 
ground. Pictures show our lady facing 
lions in South America or in danger 
of grizzlies or Indians, dressed as 
sedately as if for a ride in Central 

Park, her hat with its plumes 
wobbling uneasily. In any 
flight or danger, the odds were 
all against her. 

There came a sensation in 
New York when Mrs. Jen- 
ness Miller, an advocate of 
simple clothes for women and 
of cross-saddle riding, appear- 
2d wearing bloomers upon her 
horse in Central Park. She 
‘vas sensible but she was ahead 
of her time. She was laughed 
at by everyone who wanted 
style instead of safety. But her 
influence had its effect. Now 
girls ride cross-saddle or side 
as suits them best. Trailing 
skirts have been chopped off 
or bloomers have taken their 
place. You have only to com- 
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pare the rider of today with one of yesterday to realize 
which has the better chance of keeping her seat. 
Archery was one of the first games that girls were not 
only allowed but encouraged to try. Shooting at a target 
with the bow and arrow was a sport of the 1870's. It 
was a picturesque game, requiring grace and skill and 
light summer dresses rather than physical strength. A 
target was placed against the shrubbery and onlookers 
stood about the lawn or 
sat on the benches, while 
pretty girls in starched 
muslin sped their arrows 
towards the bull’s-eye. 
Its only rival was cro- 
quet, which had even 
more of a rage. We 
think of it today as a mild 
game, not very exciting 
but fun for drowsy sum- 
mer afternoons. Then 
almost every family had 
its croquet set and the 
game still has its players, 
although another one has 





come along to take its 
place—lawn -tennis. 
Lawn tennis was for 


years considered too rough 
a game for girls. It came 
to this country from Eng- 
land in 1875 and had a 
slower popularity on ac- 





habits were out of the question. There were pedals to 
catch in the folds, there was need for quick action to 
avoid a tumbie. Daring people adopted bloomers. Cy- 
cling gave girls of the period their first chance to explore 
the country, to use their muscles freely, to enjoy outdoor 
life. The automobile has taken the place of the bicycle 
for travel, but it can not replace it for good sport. 
Swimming has been called the most democratic of 
sports, “There is only 
one line to be drawn— 
the water level; the aris- 
tocrats are those who keep 
their heads above water.” 
It is a sport in which girls 
become as proficient as 


boys. But consider the 
bathing suits of yester- 
day! Bloomers to the 


ankle, or long skirts to 
handicap the swimmer. 
‘Twenty years ago there 
Was not a single summer 
camp for girls. Even five 
years ago there were only 
a few. ‘Today there are 
hundreds in the moun- 
tains and at the seashore 
and on our lakes and riv- 
ers. Every girl who goes 
to camp goes _ because 
those who went to the 
early camps came away 


count of the expensive 2 physically and mentally 
equipment. It combines —Today’s Girl Scout in her camp suit? stronger, loyal to each 
the grace and skill of other, able to do good 


archery and croquet with much more vigorous exercise 
and excitement. Gradually girls were allowed on the 
courts to share with boys the thrill of the game. 

But real freedom rode in with the bicycle about 1890. 
The first bicycles were those ridiculous ones with the very 
large wheel in front and the small one behind. Then the 
wheels became nearly equal, and when the cross bar was 
removed, it carried away with it many ‘of the old preju- 
dices that kept girls from outdoor pleasures. The bi- 
cycle swept the country. Men and women, girls and 
boys, attempted to ride it and had the same falls and 
mishaps and adventures and pleasures. Bicycle riding 
completely changed women’s clothes, and finally released 
girls from the ugliness of trailing skirts and bustles and 
leg-o’-mutton sleeves. The rider, whether she was a 
grandmother, a mother, or a daughter had to wear the 
divided skirt that was designed for her safety. Long 


teamwork and to accept defeat in good spirit. Girl Scout 
troops and summer campsand school athletics have brought 
sports within the reach of almost everyone. Nearly every 
girl plays one game well. Her happiness and success in 
her home or business depend upon her ability to play and 
work fairly and generously. 

What would our grandmothers have thought of this 
chance? This freedom that we take for granted was not 
possible for them. There were no outdoor camps. There 
was no choice of sports for them. A girl must either sit 
on the porch and be a little lady, or be an untidy tomboy. 
Our grandmothers had not the active pioneer life of Polly 
McLean nor the athletics of girls today. But it is because 
they made the best use of their chance and handed it on 
to their daughters and granddaughters that old prejudices 
have been broken down, and Girl Scouts have their sports 
and outdoor camps. 








Because our grandmothers made the most of their chances for out-door 
summer camps today. 


games, we have our Girl Scout sports and 











“T’'ll have the candles lighted, Phyl,” promised Frances. 
Emerson and the boys!” 


RACE looked at her team firmly. ‘They're 
coming at three,” she said. “And they stay till 
the nine thirty-five. “The game’s scheduled for 
seven-thirty. Each girl on the team is to entertain the 
girl she plays against. How’s that?” 
“All right.” 
“Suits me.” 
“Got their line-up, captain ? 
“Hope I get somebody nice.’ 
“Putney’s center’s a dream. Lois Fairfax. 
“There’s one girl J wouldn't draw for a farm.” 
“Who's that?” 
“Hilda Emerson.” 
“What about her?” 
“Ask anybody in Putney and they'll tell you what about 
her.” 
“Limber up, yourself. 


Who's mine?” 
’ 
Bob knows 
he 


No Putneyites present.” 
Nothing loath. Amy Moore “limbered up.” “She's 
been everywhere and done everything. And clever! My 
cousin over there says she’s the smartest thing in sight. 
She can draw and play and drive a car, though she’s not 
old enough yet for a license, and she stands first in her 
classes and she’s a crackerjack at tennis. Evervbody 


Id 


Beth B. Gilchris‘ 


Invites 
You 
to Come 


Lo 


The Party 


Illustrations by 
MIRIAM BARTLETT 


“Bring along your Hilda 


thinks the world of her. Why, to hear those Putney 
girls talk, you’d think Hilda Emerson made the world 
and had a mortgage on the solar system!” Amy ran out 
of breath. “I’d be scared to death to entertain her,” she 
ended panting. 

“Hope I don’t get her!”’ cried Helen Barnes, a short 
round-faced sandy-haired girl with a countenance pep- 
pered over with freckles. ‘“‘What position does she play?” 

Grace Jerome consulted the list in her hand. “Left 
forward.” 

All eyes turned to a quiet girl seated at one end of the 
chattering group, in, yet not quite of, the circle. 

“You drew the prize, Phyllis Fairfield. Well, I don’t 
envy you.” 

The quiet girl’s hands twisted in her lap. She iooked 
as though she wished to speak, but she said nothing. 
The girls were frankly commiserative. “You 

thing! It’s only for one afternoon, anyway.” 

“Tf they hadn’t said she was such a star, Phyllis, I’d 
offer to take her off your hands. Being a dunce, I won’t 
venture.” 


poor 


“Thank you,” said Phyllis. She knew Ciare Parr 
meant it kindly. 
Talk flowed on glibiv. Under cover of its swift 
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current Phyllis sat, frozen to silence. 
should such a calamity fall on her? 

“They can go over to the ski jump in the afternoon.” 

“T’ll take my girl skating.” 

“Mother never minds how many girls I bring home 
to meals. I expect she’ll make pressed chicken or some- 
thing and freeze ice cream and maybe she will let me 
ask one or two of the second team in.” 

“My aunt said any night I wanted to I could go down 
and get my supper at her tea room. I’m going to take 
my girl down there.” 

Chatter, chatter went the tongues, excitedly rolling 
out plans. 

“We want to give Putney a good time,” said Captain 
Grace. “It’s the first game any outsiders have ever 
played with us.” 

“Oh, we will. Don’t you worry about that. 
will just clamor to come again.” 

The Somerset basket ball team jumped up briskly and 
began putting on its wraps. A pleasant sensation of 
excitement titillated its brain cells. Its first contest with 
the outside world! It felt the breath of adventure. An 
ardent desire to do things right, an increased sense of 
importance and responsibility lifted heads proudly. 

Phyllis passed the captain. “If you’d rather have 
somebody else, Phyllis,” began Grace. 

“Oh no, we’re all to have our opponents, aren’t we?” 

Phyllis was proud. She held her head high. But her 
heart was in her boots. For the first time she wished she 
were not on the Somerset basket ball team. She wished 


Why, oh why, 


Putney 


Grace Jerome because their ways lay together. Grace was 
planning out loud all kinds of jollity. “We want them 
to have a good time,” said she. “We must make a good 
impression.” 

Why did Grace reiterate that point so? Because she 
thought anyone staying at Phyllis’ would not have a good 
time? Phyllis knew she was over-sensitive. 

Grace turned in at the half-timbered house where the 
Jeromes lived, a place that in every trim, well kept line 
of building and grounds spoke of taste and affluence. 
Phyllis walked on to the white frame house on the corner. 
The Fairfield house didn’t look much like the Jeromes’. 
It did not speak of affluence. ‘That is, not at present. 

Phyllis, turning in at the gate in the picket fence, eyed 
it all critically, as Hilda Emerson next week might eye 
it. The yard was lovely in summer, deep and wide 
and green and tree-shaded with a few big lilac and syringa 
bushes. Phyllis loved it in summer. But this was winter 
and the ground was covered with snow that at the moment 
was none too clean and fiesh. Against the snow, soiled 
as it was, the white frame house showed dingy and dis- 
colored and sadly in need of paint. 

Slowly Phyllis walked up the path and slipped in at 
the front door. Grandmother wasn’t feeling well. Aunt 
Mabel was running for hot water. Phyllis lent a hand. 
Perhaps, after all, she ought to have accepted Grace Je- 
rome’s offer. 

“Aunt Mabel,” the girl said at supper, 
Putney next: week.” 

“Fine!” said Aunt Mabel. 


‘ 


‘we're to play 


“Are they coming here?” 

















she were only a plain in- “Yes,” said Phyllis, 
conspicuous member of “Wwe—we have to enter- 
the crowd going to look tain them. ‘That is, the 
on. Before, basket ball home team entertains the 
had been such a joy, the visiting team. Each girl 
most fun in her life. But is to have as guest the 
now—why had she ever girl she plays against. 
gone into it? Would I better, Aunt 
Phyllis thought of her Mabel? Grace Jerome 
home, of the threadbare offered to make some 
carpets, worn mattings, other arrangement.” 


shabby furniture, of her 
grandmother ill since she 
could remember, of Aunt 
Mabel stepping about 
with hushed voice. Into 
such a household must she 
take the “tin goddess” of 











“Are the others making 
other arrangements ?” 

“Oh no, indeed. They 
are all doing it.” 

“T think you can do the 
same.” 

Phyllis squirmed. “She 





Putney. 

There had been a way 
out. Grace had opened it. 
Generous Grace perhaps 
appreciated the scarcity of 
money, the anxiety and 
ill health in Phyllis’ 
home. It would have been 
a simple matter to say, 





“Thank you, Grace, how 
nice of you. Grandmother 
isn’t well.” 

Something, a ramrod in 
Phyllis’ back, a stub- 
borness in her brain had 
stopped her. A Fairfield 
must do her part or get 
off the team. And it was 
too late now to resign 
before next week Friday. 

She walked home with 











The biscuits came from the oven in buff perfection. 
ginner’s luck!’ laughed Frances. 


is a very sophisticated sort 
of girl, mine is, Aunt 
Mabel, brilliant and 
clever and rich and all 
that. DI—I’ll be scared 
stiff of her.” 

“A Fairfield need not, 
so far as I am aware, be 
afraid to open her home 
to anyone.” Aunt Mabel’s 
head lifted. 

“But it is awfully 
shabby, Aunt Mabel.” 

“Tt is not in very good 
repair but that should not 
keep you from doing 
your part, Phyllis. 1 hope 
you thanked Grace but 
told her so.” 

“Yes,” said Phyllis, “I 
did. But I’m afraid that 
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girl—her name’s Hilda Emerson—will have a pretty 
stupid time. And what if grandmother shouldn’t be feel- 
ing well?” 

“Just how much are you each to do in the way of enter- 
taining these visitors?” 

“Amuse them in the late afternoon and give them 
supper.” 

Aunt Mabel thought a minute. “If you are to play at 
seven-thirty, you would better have supper at five. Why 
not have it across the hall in the library? That is cut 
off rather completely from this part of the house. You 
can have a fire in the fire-place, to look cozy. I will 
help what I can. I’d like to do it all, but I can’t count on 
my time. Why not get one of your friends to help you? 
Plan food that can be mostly prepared 
in advance. I'll give you a dollar 
to spend on accessories and you can 
draw on the household supplies, of 
course. You might ask a boy or two.” 

‘““Make—make it a party?” gasped 
Phyllis. 

“Certainly,” said Aunt Mabel. “If 
Hilda Emerson is the type of girl 
you say, she will like a little supper 
of a few young people. Any girl 
would. There is nothing at all to 
prevent your having a very nice little 


What was in the 
Cave? 


That is the mysterious question 
that Nancy Lee and Andy 
solve in Augusta Huiell Sea- 
man’s new serial beginning in 


“Now you name one.” 
“Jack Barnes is nice. Who'll be the third?” 
“How about Gordon Frome?” 

Frances laughed. ‘Think he’ll come?” 

“T don’t know,” said Phyllis. ‘The reason I said 
Gordon was because he seems to fit in well with the kind 
of person they say Hilda Emerson is. The main thing 
is to give her a good time. And if what they say about 
her is true Gordon Frome will be pleased as Punch to 
know her.” 

“You're right,” said Frances. 
you going to have to eat?” 

“I haven’t gotten as far as that. Aunt Mabel says we'd 
better make it as easy as we can.” 

“A cold salad is easy. Or do you 
want hot potato and meat?” 

“T’d prefer the salad.” 

“So should I. With little rolls.” 

“Couldn’t we make those? You let 
‘em rise over and over.” 

“Tet’s get the recipe book,” said 
Frances. 

The two heads bent absorbedly over 
the book. 

“Pressed chicken looks good.” 
“Or jellied chicken.” 
Phyllis clapped her hands. 


“Go to it. What are 


“That's 


party.” the November issue it. Aunt Mabel has jellied chicken 
Phyllis blinked. A blank wall sometimes. It’s delicious.” 
right in the front of her had suddenly Rolls. They read the recipe care- 


Could she? For a minute the shy 
Then she deliberately shut her eyes and 


shown an open door. 
girl hesitated. 
jumped. 

“T will, Aunt Mabel, oh; thank you so much! 
ask Frances Gray to help me.” 

“That is a good idea,” said Aunt Mabel. 

“T’ll go right over now,” said Phyllis, “before I think 
about it too long.” 

She put on her coat and overshoes and hurried down 
the street. She hurried, because she knew that if she 
stopped to think she would weaken. For Frances Gray 
Phyllis had long had a great admiration, but her timidity 
had kept her from knowing Frances much more than it 
was inevitable to know one of your class-mates in school. 
That fraction more than casually by which Phyllis knew 
Frances had determined the girl to ask her. If Frances 
would help her, the supper was sure to be a success. 

Phyllis’s heart beat very fast as she hurried up Fran- 
ces’s path. 

“Why, you’re all out of breath, Phyllis!”’ said Frances. 

“Yes,” said Phyllis, “I’ve been running. I wanted 
to catch you before you went out anywhere. You know 
I’m to entertain Hilda Emerson next week—she plays 
against me in the game with Putney—and I thought the 
best way was to have a little supper for her. Aunt Mabel 
can’t do much on account of grandmother’s being sick. 
And I can’t do it all alone. Will you help me?” 

“Why, yes,” said Frances. “Of course. “What is your 


idea?” 


Phyllis could have hugged Frances. She hadn’t hesitated 
the fraction of a second. She hadn’t batted an eyelash and 
she looked really pleased. 

“With you and Hilda Emerson and me,” said Phyllis, 
“there ought to be three boys. We can swing six, can’t 
we ?” 

“What boys have you thought of ?” 

“Bob Moore knows people in Putney.” 

“Fle’s a good mixer, too.” 


And I'll 





fully several times. 

“Seems to take lots of time.” 

“Tf they weren’t good, you know—.” 

“Let‘s wait and see how we get on. If we have heaps 
of time we can try the rolls. And if Aunt Mabel makes 
bread that day, she might give us some dough and let 
us mold up pans of those tiny bread biscuit.” 

Frances nodded. “We'll let that point go now. Any- 
thing hot?” 

“Chocolate ?” 

“Sounds good. With plenty of whipped cream.” 

“T know something better. With marshmallows. One 
in each cup. Pour your piping hot chocolate over the 
marshmallow and it melts before it has time to rise to 
the top.” 

“Lovely! Ice cream ?”’ 

“T’ll make that. I like to make it.” 

“Oh, but ought you? The food’s on me.” 

“If vou can’t let me chip in to the extent of making 
ice cream, I won’t come.’ Frances smiled, but she 
meant it. 

“Do you really want to?” 

“T’d love to.” 

“And cake. What kind?” 

“Plain sponge is good with ice cream.” 

“T’ll make that,” said Phyllis. “Are thore things 
enough ?” 

“Why not, with jelly and maybe olives or something? 
You don’t want too hearty a meal before you play, do 
you?” 

“No. Do you know, I can see I’m going to have so 
much to think about, doing this supper, I shan’t have any 
time to spend worrying over the game.”’ 

“Good thing, too. Better ask the boys before anyone 
else gets them.” 

“T’ll telephone tonight.” 
you so much. 


Phyllis stood up. ‘Thank 


You’re a dear, Frances, to help me.” 
(Continued on page 33) 




















An Opening Ceremony 


In Honor of Girl Scout Founder’s Day, October 31st, 1923 


[To prepare for this Open- 
ing Ceremony outline a tre- 
foil, with chalk or string, upon 
the floor where the troop is to 
stand. This trefoil must be 
sufficiently large so that the 
troop may later stand about it, 
themselves outlining it. 

For the start of the cere- 
mony, the troop should form 
in a semi-circle, approximately 
fifteen feet in diameter. Cap- 
tain and lieutenants stand fac- 
ing circle. Color guard takes 
post in center of trefoil out- 
line, facing toward top, with 
lieutenants at either end of 
semi-circle. | 


Captain: I am the Heart 
of Scouting, filled with the 
strength of my promise to my 
self and beating strongly at 
each mention of the laws I 
have promised to obey. My 
body is fashioned of youth and 
is clothed by the girls. of the 
world. I live and move 
through the spirit of promise, 
promise of worthy woman- 
hood, and that sacred promise 
of my inner heart. Spirit of 
the Promise, speak that I may 
hear your voice. 

SprrRIT OF THE PROMISE 
(spoken by a lieutenant, or in 
the absence of a lieutenant, by 
a patrol leader, taking a short 
step forward): Strong Heart 
of Scouting, which helps me 
to spread my spirit through- 
out this great comradeship of 
girls who clothe your body, 
Troop which knows and 
feels me, wishes to join its 
voice with mine tonight, to 
renew its pledge to you, and 
to acknowledge again those 
laws that bind us together. 





ENTIRE Troop (taking a short step toward center): 
On my Honor, I will try to do my duty to God and my 
country, to help other people at all times, to obey the 


Scout Laws. 


At this point may be sung the “Gregorian Chant,” 
found upon the following page. 

ENTIRE Troop (advancing one step at each declaration 
and gradually forming the trefoil, facing inward toward 
the Colors, lieutenants forming sides of stem of trefoil; 
captain remaining in detached place): 


By LESLIE VARICK PERKINS 











A Message from the Founder of the Girl 
Stouts 


My dear Girl Scouts: 


My message to you today must be a very 
personal one because it concerns the day of 
my birth. So setting modesty aside, I must 
talk a great deal about myself. 

When one thinks of the 31st of October, 
one associates the day with All Hallow-éen 
when fairies, imps and witches fly about. And 
on that night I made my first appearance in 
this world! 

Long before I was born, lads and lassies of 
ancient times celebrated the night by testing 
their fortunes, bobbing for apples, and playing 
many a joke on the credulous person. Little 
did I dream when I, myself, was young and 
tried these Hallow-éen pranks that I should 
live to see that day turnéd into a Girl Scout 
Founder’s Day. So you will understand what 
a thrill of gratitude comes over me. 

One’s birthday should be the day for good 
resolutions. And there is a suggestion by 
Arnold Bennett which may be of use to you 
as it has helped me. He calls it an aid and 
says, “The deliberate cultivation of the gift 
of putting yourself in another’s place is the 
beginning of wisdom in human relations.” T'o 
put yourself in another's place requires real 
imagination, but by so doing each Girl Scout 
will be able to live among others happily. 


Jubsta. tow 











stand for Honor—a Girl 

Scout’s honor is to be 

trusted. 

stand for Loyalty—a Girl 

Scout is loyal. 

stand for Service—a Girl 

Scout’s duty is to be useful 

and to help others. 

stand for Friendliness—a 

Girl Scout is a friend to all 

and a sister to every other 

Girl Scout. 

stand for Courtesy—a Girl 

Scout is courteous. 

stand tor Kindliness—a Girl 

Scout is a friend to animals. 

I stand for Obedience—a Girl 
Scout obeys orders. 

I stand for Cheerfulness—a 
Girl Scout is cheerful. 

I stand for Thrift—a Girl 
Scout is thrifty. 

I stand for Purity—a Girl 

Scout is clean in thought, 


word and deed. 


— 


—_— 





— 


_—_— 4x 


CAPTAIN: Spirit of the 
Promise, and Voice of the 
Laws, the true American citi- 
zen speaks in you and assures 
the Heart of Scouting that 
the future women of this 
country will uphold the splen- 
did traditions of the past in 
service to God, their country, 
and all men, in all parts of 
the world. (Stepping for- 
ward to her place at point of 
stem): Scouts, the flag of 
your country, pledge allegi- 
ance. 

Troop: Repeats pledge of 
allegiance. 

Captain: The Star Span- 
gled Banner. (A/l sing.) 

CapTAIn: Reads Mrs. 
Low’s message. 

GoLpvEN Eactet (or other 
selected Girl Scout): Girl 


Scouts, we are thinking today of our Founders who have 
made us sisters to thousands of girls throughout the world. 
They have bound us by one promise and one code of laws, 


and because we are the future mothers of men, they have 


ever been given. 


tered by women. 


13 


set to our hands one of the greatest tasks women have 


The hopes of the world are in its women, hopes for the 
ending of wars, hopes .for lasting friendliness among men, 
hopes for the universal belief in the honor of men, fos- 
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To train women 
in the ways of citi- 
zenship, to train 
mothers who may 
help their sons in 
the years to come, 
to see honor in 
other things than 
war, that is our 
task and the task 
of our sisters. 

Let us pledge 
ourselves, to spread 
the words of peace, 
honor, trust, and 
friendship 
throughout this 
country and wher- 
ever we may reach 
the mothers of men 
and men. 

ENTIRE TRoop: 
Sings ‘‘Founder’s 








Chant of the Girl Scouts Laws 


Arranged for The American Girl 
By ANNE CHAPIN 


SS ie 





1. May we be truthful and ever loyal be, 

And may we be faithful to God, and all mankind. 
2. May we be useful, and ever friendly be, 

And may we be faithful to God, and all mankind. 


Scout means all 
that Mrs. Low’s 
message has shown 
us—that we strive 
to be true to our 
ideals but that we 
have fun at the 
same time. 
] What kind of 
. games shall you 
play? That, of 
course, depends 
J | upon the number 
: of people whom 
you have invited. 
A committee of 
= Girl Scouts who 
: are working for 
their Hostess 
Badge may meet, 
beforehand, to plan 
this social pro- 























Song.” 3. May we be courteous, and ever kindly be, Oe a ; 
And may we be faithful to God, and all mankind. vl we 

: 4. May we be obedient, and ever cheerful be, originality = 
Founder's Song And may we be faithful to God, and all mankind. —— a 
Air: 5. May we be thrifty and pure in thought, word, deed, lake “Going te 
“Believe me, if all And may we be faithful to God, and all mankind. Jerusalem,” for in- 
those endearing array eae % ; stance, and call it 
young charms.” This “Gregorian Chant” was heard in Wales by Miss Rudyard “Going to Camp.” 
Rally ‘round, all Helpman. Miss Helpman gave the melody to Mrs. fflorens Announce that you 
you Girl Scouts, Roch, who set to it the Girl Guide Laws. This arrangement are the troops 
and join in a was later published in The Girl Guides Gazette. ready to board the 
cheer train; there not 
For our Founder quite -enough seats 


and leader and friend, 
From the girls who live farthest to all who are here 
Let us wish her good luck without end! 
From the North to the South, from the East to the West. 
We have gathered to greet her today, 
Since she’s known us the longest and loved us the best. 
In our mem’ry forever she’ll stay! 
Here’s to you, our first Captain, we'll rever forget 
That you built the first road for us all. 
Now we’re marching in triumph, we think of you yet, 
And your Troop-flag we'll never let fall! 
In the years that are gone, in the days that are past, 
We were lonely and tiny and few, 
We are growing today, and so long as we last, 
We'll be faithful, our Founder, to you! 

END OF CEREMONY. 


For Your Guests 


After the Ceremony, why not have games and a gen- 
eral jollification? Show your guests that being a Girl 


“eee 


on the train. “All aboard—all aboard for camp!” 


Have a_ Knot-tying contest with your fathers. 
Select a mumber of fathers who don’t know a 
“Square” from a “Sheet-bend.” A _ certain knot is 
selected and announced. Each father’s Girl Scout 


daughter is to teach him the knot, within a certain num- 
ber of minutes. When the whistle blows, the Girl Scouts 
leave their fathers to tie the knots alone! ‘The object of 
this contest is to see which father can tie the best knot. 
Give the prize-winner some suitable award. 

The mothers who attend may contribute to fun in a 
number of ways. They may gather in a corner and, 


after due consultation (rehearsing even) may sing 
a song which was popular when they were Girl Scout 
age. 


The following contest of mothers is also great fun. A 
number are selected. (They may even be appointed be- 
forehand.) Each is to speak for three minutes on “Why 
I wish I had been a Girl Scout.” The winner of the 
contest may be decided by vote. 
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“Grandpa” Hoxie to his 


He is 
hundreds of Girl Scout friends. 
“Grandpa” acted as guide for our 
first patrol’s hikes and helped build 


Girl Scout cabin in 


America 


’ VOMMY says she thought of it first and perhaps 


the 


first 


she did. But I was up and awake when she came 

tip-toeing along to call me. All the Girl Scouts in 
camp have that privilege. They may call me any time to 
go to walk. And for these expeditions of ours we pre- 
pare only by getting up. No water, no lunch, no poncho 
—no anything. Just get up and go and keep going and 
see what we can see. 

“Pee-o-wee,’ sang the Wood Pewee. 

Out on a rock, a Cardinal was ready to welcome us. 
“Port-o-reek,” seemed to be what he said. And a Wren 
from the other side called “Susie, Susie, Susie,” as plain 
as could be. Down the winding path to the creek where 
the rhododendron leaves reached out for us along the 
edges, a gold finch went scalloping overhead 
and “chic cheed” at every scollap. A wood- 
pecker drummed off by the “eight hole” tree. 
False Solomon Seal berries began to show con- 
siderable color. Tommy thinks it not right 
to call such pretty things false. She is trying 
to hunt up a word that means “make-believe” 
but it is not so easy. Pseudo, which I sug- 
gest, she says won’t do. 

We meant to cross the creek but the step- 
ping stones were gone so we went up-stream 
instead of down. All was still water for a 
hundred yards to a birch, then fifty yards 
more to the upper rapids. Here a dam would 
make us a swimming pool four hundred and 
fifty feet long. If we were rich, we said, we 
would make a present of that dam to the Girl 
Scout campers. Perhaps some time—but that’s 
what we often say! 

The broken rocks below the rapids made a 
nice crossing for Tommy and me, this parti- 
cular morning. Up and up and up we went 
over a moss-carpeted ledge. At the top, black- 
eyed susans blinked at us. Tommy found 


~~ 


On 


in Girl Scout camps. 


the first Girl Scout hike. 


Tommy and I— 


We Walk 


Come along for a hike with Tommy and 
“Grandpa” Hoxie—just such a hike as he 
took, one fine Spring day in 1912, with the 
very first Girl Scout patrol in Savannah, 
Georgia. “Grandpa’’ still Spends his summers 


He says he likes his 
girls too well not to! 


By W. J. HOXIE 


what she called a wild Dusty Miller. It may be so. I 
never dispute her—that is, at first. If she finds out she 
is mistaken she can change her mind. 

Next we found a cart road and from a pine tree we 
heard a new bird song. We guessed three guesses apiece 
as to what bird belonged with the song. But no guess of 
them was correct. The singer was a “Spot-wing” as 
Tommy calls it—a name very appropriate and much 
shorter than the book name, Black-throated Blue Warbler. 
Mighty good names some of Tommy’s are. 

Down, down, down went the road till we heard the 
creek babbling again. Best of all, here were some per- 
fectly splendid stepping stones! Not just little ones wide 


(Continued on page 36) 





The girls called this tiny stream 
“Criss-Cross Creek” because they crossed it so often 








Girl Scouts, Rally "Round 


Let everyone in your home town 
the Girl Scouts are doing. Let 
to be a Girl Scout. That is 


LEVEN years old—‘“going on twelve!” Do you 
kK know that the Girl Scouts themselves are just that 

old? Eleven years ago, “going on twelve,” our 
founder, Mrs. Juliette Low, organized the first patrol in 
Savannah, Georgia. Eleven years—and there are now 
over 160,000 active Girl Scouts in America! ‘That is 
something to be proud of, isn’t it? 

It is because the birthday of our Founder comes upon 
October 31st that in October we celebrate our Founder’s 
Day and have this special Girl Scout Week. You will 
see by the dates for our Week, October 20-29th, that we 
really have nine days in which to let everyone about us 
know of all the splendid things the Girl Scouts have been 
doing this past year. The nine days have been set so that 
you may have two Sundays from which to choose your 
Girl Scout Sunday: October 21st or 
October 28th, whichever date your 
minister prefers. 


Celebrating Girl Scout W eek 


There are so many interesting 
ways to let people know what you 
have been—and are—doing! We 
shall tell you about a number of 
them. Then you and your Cap- 
tains and your Patrol leaders may 
take your choice. During Girl 
Scout Week, have as much in the 
newspapers about the Girl Scouts 
as you possibly can. Perhaps you 
will even be able to have a news- 
paper story about the Girl Scouts 
every day. Try it! 

Plan to have at least one store 
window exhibit for the entire week. 
Plan to have a Girl Scout parade, 
if you like the idea. Observe Girl 
Scout Sunday. Plan some special 
kind of Home Service which every 
Girl Scout in the Community will 
perform at a given time. Carry out 
some other act of service for Scout- 
ing as a whole. MHave a special 
Founder’s Day program, inviting 
your fathers and mothers; the mem- 
bers of your Council; interested. 
friends of the Girl Scouts. 


Girl Scout Sunday. 


On Girl Scout Sunday ministers 
everywhere will preach upon the 
Girl Scout movement; Girl Scouts 
will attend church together; will 
act as ushers, as the choir, or in 
whatever capacity your church 
wishes. Your minister will be 
pleased to arrange for this if your 
captain and you call upon him sev- 
eral weeks beforehand, taking him 





Balloons! Balloons!! And a long trail 
of happiness with the Manhattan Girl 
Scout parade 


know about the splendid things 


everyone see how happy you are 
what Girl Scout Week 1s for. 


a Girl Scout Handbook, explaining to him about Girl 
Scout Week and Girl Scout Sunday, and telling him in- 
teresting stories about the many things you have been 
doing the past year. 


The Gift of Service 


Special service—is it not in keeping with true Girl 
Scout spirit that during this week we shall render some 
special service in our homes? The plan of having every 
Girl Scout in a community cook dinner upon a given 
day, care for children at a certain time, or do any other 
kind of Home Service is a splendid one. 

Another Birthday gift which has been suggested is one 
for scouting as a whole. It is this—that this year we help 
our Magazine. If during Girl Scout Week, every Girl 
Scout were to secure one subscrip- 
tion to the American Girl, it would 
mean that Girl Scouts everywhere 
would receive a better magazine 
each month during the coming year. 
Will you not try this plan, too? 


Make Window Pictures 


“Wait a minute! Let’s look at 
this Girl Scout exhibit!” People 
passing your store window exhibit 
will stop if what you have put into 
your exhibit is interesting, if it 
makes a picture. Don’t try to put 
into one window all the handcraft 
you have done during the year, all 
the Nature specimens you have 
mounted! Make one picture in 
each window, around a single idea. 

A picture of an over-night hike, 
for instance, with dolls dressed as 
Girl Scouts, cooking over a fire, 
putting up a tent or asleep in a 
poncho. Beside this picture have an 
announcement poster (in very clear 
letters) telling that this is a Girl 
Scout exhibit. A miniature of your 
summer camp will not fail to at- 
tract attention with dolls dressed as 
scouts doing everything you did at 
camp. 

If you wish an actual demonstra- 
tion of handcraft, either in the 
window or inside the store, a group 
of Girl Scouts with their captain, 


busily at work making baskets, 
building various kinds of fires, pre- 
serving fruit, etc., will interest 


many passersby. 

These are only a few of many 
possible window pictures. In plan- 
ning: 1. Decide which parts of your 
work you wish to show. 2. Then 
make your picture. 
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A parade, perhaps? 

Whether you shall 
have a Girl Scout 
Week parade depends 
entirely upon whether 
those interested in 
scouting in your town 
wish to have one. 
But if you do have 
one make it, too, in- 
teresting! For just 
as each window ex- 
hibit can show a pic- 
ture, so your parade 
can be a whole series 
of pictures. 

Balloons! Balloons!! Red, yellow, green, purple— 
round balls of color bobbing and glistening in the sun! 
When the Manhattan Girl Scouts carried balloons in 
their parade, everyone along the way exclaimed, “How 
pretty!” 

Whenever a Girl Scout with a balloon saw a small 
child upon the curb, she ran from her place in the parade, 
gave her balloon to the child, and returned to her line. 
In this way the Manhattan girls left a trail of hap- 
piness behind them. 
They gave happiness 
elsewhere too—-with 
the flowers which they 
brought for the parade 
and later took to hos- 
pitals. 

If you wish to have 
floats in your parade, one 
good plan is to make each 
float represent one scout 
activity. And if you have 
never used the following 
poem, you will find in 
each verse a splendid idea 
for a float (or for a win- 
dow exhibit, too). 


Girl Scout Week 


Monday’s Scout is at the 








A miniature camp will attract attention in a store window 





tub, Her Sunday 
clothes to rinse and 


rub. 

Tuesday’s Scout will 
roast and _ stew, 
And _ cook fresh 
pancakes just for 
you. 


Wednesday’s Scout is 
bent on Thrift, To 
patch the hole and 
darn the rift. 

Thursday is Scout 
Service Day, For 
helping your neigh- 
bor in many a way. 

Friday’s Scout is rosy and strong, She camps and hikes 
the whole day long. 

— Scout is happy and gay, For this is baby-caring 

ay. 

While Sunday’s Scout present to you, Her un-uniformed 
back in the family pew. 


Girl Scouts, rally ’round 


These, then, are our 
suggestions for Girl Scout 
Week. We hope you 
will have many new ideas 
of your very own, be- 
cause Scouting means re- 
sourcefulness, making 
your own plans and car- 
rying them out. Will 
you be busy? Yes, you 
will! But remember this: 
that Girl Scout Week has 
been planned that al! the 
people about you may 
come to know the fine 
things you are doing. So 
see that they know more 
about the Girl Scouts by 
October 29th than they 
do on October 20th! 


ne 
oe suit 


Attend church together on Girl Scout Sunday 











“T tell you Brer Fox wuz de fambly ridin’ horse” 


ITTLE Boy: Uncle Remus, did the Rabbit have to 
go clean away when he got loove from the Tar 


Baby? 
Uncte Remus: Bless gracious, honey, dat he didn’t. 
Who? Him? What he gwine ’way fer? He mouter 


stayed sorter close twel de pitch run off’n his hair, but 
twernt many days fo’ he wuz lopin’ un en down de neigh- 
borhood same ez ever, en I dunno ef he wern’t mo’ sassier 
dan befo’. 

De nex time Brer Rabbit paid a visit to Miss Meadows 
and de gals, de sot up a monstus gigglement. Brer Rab- 
bit he sot dar jes as cool as a cowcumber, he did, and let 
‘em run on. 

Litrte Boy: 
Remus ? 

Uncie Remus: Don’t ax me, honey. Dey wuz in de 
tale, Miss Meadows and de gals wuz, en de tale I give 
you like hit wuz gun to me. Bimeby Brer Rabbit cross 
his legs, he did, and wink his eye slow, en he sez, s2zee: 
“Ladies, Brer Fox wuz my daddy’s ridin’ horse fer thirty 
year, maybe mo’, but thirty year dat I knows un,” sezee. 
En den he paid um his ’spects en march off, he did, des ez 
stiff en stick up ez a fire-stick. 

Soon after dat, Brer Fox come callin’, en of course 
Miss Meadows en de gals dey ups en tels ’im ‘bout what 
Brer Rabbit say. Den Brer Fox grit his tuches sho’ nuff, 
en he look mighty dumpy, but when he riz fer to go he 
sez, sezee: “Ladies, I ain’ sputin’ what you say, but I’ll 
make ‘Brer Rabbit chaw up his words en spit um out 
right yer whar you can see ’em,” sezee. En wid dat, off 
Brer Fox put. 

En when he got in de big road, he shuck de dew off’n 
his tail en made a straight shoot fer Brer Rabbit’s house. 
Brer Rabbit wuz ’spectin’ ’im en de do’ wuz shet fas’. 
Brer Fox knock. Nobody answer. Den he knock agin— 
blam’ blam’. Den Brer Rabbit holler out mighty weak: 
“Is dat you, Brer Fox? I want you to run en fetch de 
doctor. I’m mighty sick.” 

“TI come atter you, Brer Rabbit,” sez Brer Fox, sezee. 
“Dar’s gwinter be a party up at Miss Meadows an I 


Who was Miss Meadows, Uncle 
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How Br’er Rabbit 
Made a Riding 


Horse of Br’er Fox 


Adapted for Girl Scout Dramatics 
from a Joel Chandler Harris 
Story in “Uncle Remus, His 
Songs and His Sayings” 


By CORINNE CHISHOLM 


This Uncle Remus story, loved by Girl Scouts far 
and wide, makes a charming pantomime. Uncle 
Remus himself tells the story to the Little Boy—and 
to the audience. As he tells it, Brer Rabbit, Brer 
Fox and the others come upon the scene and act 
their parts in pantomime. The action, the costum- 
ing and the staging are all simple and can easily be 
produced by any group. 


promus I’d fetch you. De gals dey lowed hit wouldn't 
be no party less Brer Rabbit wuz dar,” sez Brer Fox, 
sezee. 

Den Brer Rabbit say he wuz too sick, en Brer Fox say 
he wuzzent, en dar dey had it up en down, sputin’ en 
contendin’. Brer Rabbit say he can’t walk, Brer Fox 
say he tote him in his arms. Brer Rabbit say he drap 
‘im. Brer Fox say he won't. 

Bimeby Brer Rabbit say he go ef Brer Fox tote him 
on his back. Brer Fox say he would. Brer Rabbit say 
he can’t ride without a saddle. Brer Fox say he git de 
saddle. Brer Rabbit say he can’t set in de saddle widout 
a bridle to hol’ by ’cause Brer Fox git to shyin’ at stumps 
‘long de road and fling ’im off. 

Brer Fox say he git de bridle. Den Brer Rabbit say 
he go. Den Brer Fox lipt out atter saddle en bridle. 

Cose Brer Rabbit know de game Brer Fox wuz fixin’ 
fer to play, en he ’termin’ fer to outdo him, en by de 
time he comb his mustah en sorter rig up, here come Brer 
Fox wid saddle en bridle on en lookin jes ez peart as a 
circus pony. Brer Rabbit he mount, he did, en dey 
amble off. Brer Fox can’t see behin’ him wid de bline 
bridle on en bimeby he feel Brer Rabbit raise one of his 
footses. 

“What you doin’ now, Brer Rabbit?” sezee. 

“Shortnin’ de lef’ stirrup,” sez Brer Rabbit, seze-. 

Bimeby Brer Rabbit raise up de udder foot. ‘What 
you doin’ now, Brer Rabbit?” sezee. ‘Pullin down my 
pants,” sezee. 

All de time, bless gracious, honey, Brer Rabbit wer 
puttin’ on his spurrers, en when dey got to de place whar 
Brer Rabbit wuz to git off en Brer Fox make a motion 
fer to stan’ still, Brer Rabbit slap de spurrers inter Brer 
Fox’ flanks—an you better b’leeve he got over groun’. 

Miss Meadows en de gals wuz settin’ on de peazzer, 
en Brer Rabbit ride up to the horse rack, which he 
hitch Brer Fox at, and santer up to de house, en shake 
han’s wid de gals, en set dar smokin’ his seegyar same ez 
aman. Miss Meadows an de gals dey giggle an praise 
up de pony. En bimeby Brer Rabbit squar hisself back 
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en holler out loud, he did: “‘Ladies, ain’t I tell you Brer 
Fox wuz de ridin’ horse fer de fambly? He sorter losin’ 
his gait now, but I ’speck I can fetch ’im ’round in a 
mont or so.” 

Den dey talk, twel bimeby it comes time fer Brer Rab- 
bit to go an’ he tells ’em all good-bye, en strut out to de 
horse rack. But I tell you, honey, he knew dere wuz 
bizness cookin’ up fer him en he feel monstus skittish. 
He mount Brer Fox en ride off. Soon ez dey git outer 
sight er Miss Meadows’ houre, Brer Fox turn loose, he 
did. He rip an he ra’r, en he cuss en he swar, en he 
snort en he cavort. 

Lirrte Boy: What was he doing that for, Uncle 
Remus? 

UncLe Remus: He wuz tryin’ to fling Brer Rabbit 
offn his back. He jump so high en he jump so quick dat 
he mighty nigh snatch his own tail off. Bimeby Brer 
Fox lay down en roll over. Dis sorter unsettle Brer 
Rabbit, but by de time Brer Fox got on his footses agin, 
Brer Rabbit wuz racin through de bresk mo’ samer dan 
a race horse. 

Brer Fox lit out atter him, en he push Brer Rabbit so 
close dat it wuz about all he could do fer to git in a 
holler tree. Hole too little fer Brer Fox fer to git in 
en he lay down by de hole to res’ and think what to do 
nex’. While he wuz lyin dar, Mr. Buzzard come flop- 
pin’ long. Seein’ Brer Fox stretch out on de groun’ 
Brer Buzzard sorter shake his wing en put his head on 
one side, en say to hisself, sezee: ‘“Brer Fox dead en I 
so sorry.” 

“No, I ain’t dead,” says Brer Fox, sezee. “I got ole 
man Rabbit pent up here, en I’m gwinter git ‘im dis 
time ef it take twel Christmus.” 

Den after som mo’ palaver, Brer Fox make a ’greement 
dat Mr. Buzzard wuz ter watch de hole while Brer 
Fox went atter his axe. 

When all git still, Brer Rabbit holler out: 
Fox! Oh, Brer Fox!” 

Nobody say anythin’ den Brer Rabbitt squall out like 
he wuz mad: “You needn’t talk less you wanter,” sezee, 
“IT knows you're dar en I ain’t er keerin’,” sezee, “I 
des wanter tell you I wish mighty bad Brer Turkey 
Buzzard wuz here,” sezee. 

Den Mr. Buzzard try to talk like Brer Fox: “What 
you want wid Mr. Buzzard ?” sezee. 


“Brer 


“Oh, nothin’ in tickler, ‘cep’ dere’s de fattest gray 
squirrel in here dat I ever see, en ef Brer Turkey Buzzard 
wuz around he’d be mighty glad fer to git ’im,” sezee. 

“How Mr. Buzzard gwinter git ’im?” says de Buz- 
zard, sezee. 

“Well, dar’s a little hole roun’ on de udder side er 
de tree,” sezee, “en ef Brer Turkey Buzzard wuz 
here so he could take his stan’ dar. I'd drive dat 
squirrel out,” sezee. 


“Drive ‘im out den,” sez Mr. Buzzard, sezee, “en ¥ ~, 


]’ll see dat Brer Turkey Buzzard gits ’im,” sezee. 

Den Brer Rabbit kick up a racket like he wuz drivin’ 
de squirrel, en Brer Rabbit he 
dash out, he did, en jes fly fer 
home. 

LittLeE Boy: Is 
Uncle Remus? 

UncLeE Remus: Dat ain’t all, 
honey, but twon’t do to give out 
too much cloff to cut one pair of 
pants. 


that all, —= 


Suggestions for costuming and staging this Uncle 
Remus story 


This story of how Brer Rabbit made a riding horse of 
Brer Fox is to be found in the book, “Uncle Remus, His 
Songs and His Sayings,” written by Joel Chandler Har- 
ris and published by D. Appleton and Company. The 
publishers have kindly given us permission to arrange 
this story for Girl Scout Dramatics. 


The Stage Setting 


In selecting the out-door stage, bushes at one side 
may be used to represent Brer Rabbit’s house; bushes or 
any obstruction at the other side of the stage can rep- 
resent Brer Fox’s house. Miss Meadows lives at the 
center back and her house is representd by chairs or 
benches where she sits when the three “gals” arrive. A 
high chair to represent the hollow tree and another chair 
for the horse rack complete the stage settings. If the 
play is to be given indoors, the outdoor effect can be easily 
produced with the use of plain green backcurtains and of 
branches set upon the stage as indicated. 


The action of the play 


Uncle Remus sits on a stool or rock, well forward, 
facing the audience. The Little Boy sits at his feet. 
They pay no attention to the pantomime which takes place 
behind them. 

Uncle Remus and the Little Boy enter first. As the 
story begins, the other actors appear in the order men- 
tioned in the story and go through with the pantomime, 
carrying on the action just as Uncle Remus relates it to 
the Little Boy. Uncle Remus and the Little Boy are 
the only ones who speak. ‘The animals walk on their hind 
legs just as human beings—the Rabbit with a prancing, 
“sassy” gait holding up his fore paws as a rabbit does. 
The Fox goes on all fours only while he is the horse. “The 
Buzzard walks in a squatting position so that his wings 
are close to the ground. Each actor should be well con- 
cealed during the time when he is not being mentioned 
in the story. 

This playlet requires nine participants: Uncle Remus, 


the Little Boy, Brer Rabbit, Brer Fox, Mr. Turkey 
(Continued on page 40) 













“Brer Fox looking ez peart ez a circus pony” 











The Spirit of Winnataska 


by ELIZABETH BALLARD 
of Birmingham, Alabama 


HUNDRED years ago, the peaceful tribe of the 
A conte Indians pitched their camp on the hills 
overlooking Kelly’s Creek in Saint Clair County, 
Alabama. Old Kelly himself was an Indian of unknown 
years, who lived at the spring from which this stream 
flows and he gave it the name it bears. When his tribe 
moved Westward, he was quite infirm and unable to move 
with them so he stayed and 
lived his solitary life by Kel- 
ly’s spring. 
~ When the Cherokees camp- 
ed around these hills, their 
favorite grounds were by the 
falls of Winnataska. It was 
here that they made their last 
stand against the Creeks. 
Princess Winnataska was 
the beautiful daughter of the 
Cherokee Chief. She wed one 
of her father’s bravest war- 
chiefs from 


riors, though 
many tribes sought to woo 
her. In the last encounter 


with the Creeks, her beloved 
was wounded. He barely had 
strength enough to crawl to 
her tepee on the bluff over- 
looking the deep pool at the 
bottom of the falls. Before 
many minutes the message 
came that the Cherokees were 
loosing the fight and that all 
the squaws and papooses must 
_move on. They made haste to 
travel but Winnataska  re- 
fused to leave her warrior. 
She hid him behind a deer 
skin in her tepee and calmly 
awaited the arrival of the 
Creeks. 

Their young chief was sur- 
prised to find so beautiful a 
maiden there alone. He was 
anxious to win her favor and 
hoped to wed her, so he gave 
orders that her tepee be left 








Here where the beautiful Indian Girl nursed her 
wounded warrior, Girl Scouts of Birmingham camp 
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alone. He did his best to please her but she always 
turned away. She cared for her husband as well as she 
could but fever burned his body and he showed no signs 
of recovery. One night she awoke and discovered that 
he had passed on to the Happy Hunting Grounds of the 
Indians. She rushed from her tepee and leaped over the 
bluff into the whirling pool below, whereupon her spirit 
joined that of her lover. 

And now when the mists rise from the waters—as they 
do—people say it is the spirit of Winnataska come back to 
guard her old camping ground. 


A Hike in the Ala- 


bama Mountains 


by MARGARET RANGELY 
of Montgomery, Alabama 


The very name of DeSoto 
thrills us, but just think of 
going to the place where, pur- 
sued by Indians, he rode his 
horse over the Falls! The wa- 
ter below was so deep that 
neither he nor the horse was 
hurt. DeSoto Falls—and only 
a few miles from Mentone, 
Alabama. 

The Girl Scouts at Camp 
Juliette Low were more than 
excited at the thought of 
going to this historic spot. We 
started at noon and arrived at 
six fifteen. After choosing a 
camping place, we all walked 
to the Falls. It is hard to tell 
how beautiful the place is— 
falls about seventy feet high, 
a solid rock wall in a semi- 
circle, and innumerable sights 
so beautiful. The water falls 
thirty feet at first, then drops 
in a long slender stream 
seventy feet high into a deep 
pool. We almost want to fall 
ourselves with that beautiful 
clear water, as we watch it. 

As usual with beautiful 
spots there is some connecting 
history and DeSoto Falls has 
its share of it. The famous 
DeSoto camped at the falls 
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during his tour from Flo- 
rida to the Mississippi 
River. There are still 
some remains of the rock 
fortifications built by De- 
Soto and his companions. 
The cliff dwellers’ caves, 
built in the side of the 
mountain out of solid 
rock, are supposed to have 
been inhabited by De- 
Soto. These cliffs are on 
the bluff of the mountain 
and are large enough in- 
side for a camp fire and a 
sleeping place. They are 
about five feet high. Pas- 
sages are built that lead 
from one to the other. 
We planned that if it 
rained during the night 
we would store our food 
in the caves, but luckily 
it did not rain. 

Girls, aren’t we glad 
that DeSoto came through 
this country? 


Come to a Sugar Cane Grinding! 


by MARGUERITE GUNN and HELEN ROSS 
of Macon, Georgia 
and ROBERTINE McCLENDON 
of Thomasville, Georgia 


Hello Scouts, have you ever enjoyed a sugar cane 
grinding on a cool moonlight night in October? If you 
haven’t, you’ve something to look forward to. Let us go 
together on a most delightful visit to an old time country 
grinding. 

When we arrive, the mules are laboriously walking 
round and round, pulling the crosspole that lends its 
power to turn the rollers. Two little negro boys are 
feeding sugar cane stalks to these rollers. Of course you'll 
like a drink of the wonderful juice, boiling merrily in a 
great round iron boiler, set in a brick furnace. And oh! 
what fun it is to split a stalk, scoop out the end, and 
use this “spoon” to eat the hot syrup. And when the 
syrup is set to cool in a hollowed-out cypress log, nothing 
could be better! 

After refreshments comes the fun on the pumy piles, 
as the great piles of crushed canes are called. Shrieks and 
shouts are heard as we tumble and roll down the steep 
sides of the pile. My, didn’t we have a good time? 
Goodbyes and goodnights echo through the air as we ride 
away in a big wagon filled with hay. 


A Florida Alligator Farm 


by GERTRUDE WILLOUGHBY 
ot Gainesville, Florida 


About five miles from St. Augustine, Florida, on an 
island in Menendez Bay, is a large alligator farm. 
Thousands of alligators are born and pass their lives 
here, while many more are sold when a few weeks old. 

There are many different pens for alligators of differ- 
ent ages. Hundreds of little alligators only a few weeks 
old are kept in one pen. In another there are those up to 
two years old and about a dozen or more pens for those 





Day Dreaming in Georgia 


from three years to three 
‘or four hundred. In a 
pen by himself is an al- 
ligator between fifteen 
and twenty feet long who 
is nearly nine hundred 
years old. “Ponce de 
Leon” runs a close sec- 
ond at five hundred and 
fifty years. 

In the pen for the fif- 
teen to twenty year olds 
is a long chute with a 
pool at the bottom. 
The keeper often makes 
these alligators climb to 
the top and slide down 
for the visitors. Another 
favorite game is to dig a 
shallow trough and lay an 
alligator on his back in it. 
After gently rubbing him, 
the keeper slowly walks 
away and the alligator 
lies by himself until poked 
by the keeper’s pole at 
which he scampers away 
to swim merrily around 
in the pond. 

All around on the ground are little mounds of sand 
under which are hundreds of eggs. About six weeks after 
these eggs have been laid, the mothers go and dig them 
up and would eat the little alligators if the keeper did 
not take the babies out and put them in the pen to be sold. 

Although this is known as the Alligator Farm, several 
different kinds of animals are kept here also. One large 
wildcat, nearly five and a half feet long, lives in a cage 
at one end of the farm. He is still very fierce. No one 
can go near his cage without being met with ferocious 
growls and much scratching and tearing on a large tree 
that grows in the middle of the wildcat’s home. Some- 
times he seems to get angry at his own thoughts and 
screams and scratches for a long time. The bark of the 
tree is much torn and broken by his many fierce outburts 
of temper. 

At another end of the farm is a large building con- 
taining many different kinds of salt water fish. One large 
sun-fish is between ten and twelve feet long and over 
three feet wide. Many colored birds are in a large glass 
case at one end of the room. 


‘Autumn Months 


by WINONA E. GRAHAM 
of Lafayette, Indiana 


The autumn days are bright and clear, 
But winter skies will soon be here; 
The leaves are turning red and brown, 


And drop so softly to the ground. 


The autumn months so bright and clear, 
Are the happiest months of all the year; 
The trees with colored leaves are fair, 


And autumn reigns everywhere. 





COME DOWN Sl 


Greetings to’ 
Girl Scouts of 
South Carolin 
ida, Alaba 
Massissippt. 

Tennessee, wh 
hostesses upon 


Miles of Smiles—and the 
winners of Tent Inspec- 
tion at our Jackson, Mis- 
sissippi, camp, where 
every tent has a name. 


These Georgia Moun- 
taineers acted as 
guides to DeSoto Falls. 
The three Golden 
Eaglets working with 
them are from Wat- 
kinsville, Rome and 
Macon, Georgia. 


Is it not Ponce De 

Leon’s fountain of 

youth—this lovely 

Camp Juliette Low In March, 1912, Mrs. Juliette 

trail-ful of Girl Scouts Low organized the first Girl 

representing every one Scout patrol in Savannah, 

of our Southeastern Georgia. Today, Savannah 

States? Girl Scouts are happy in 
their Camp Walleila, seen 
below. 
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ith Carolina, 
AGcorgia, Flor- 
Louisiana, 
‘kansas and 

re your October 
ponys picture page 


Spending summer days 

Camp Bellebrook, 
with the Girl Scouts of 
Columbia and Green- 
ville, Georgia. 


“Kamp Kapers.” Yes, 
everybody works in a 
Girl Scout Camp but 
work is fun when you 
do it with camp 
friends. 


Girl Scouts from Pen- 
sacola, Florida; At- 
lanta and Macon, 
Georgia, and our 
Rome, Georgia, Com- 
missioner are here 
finding Treasure Hunt 
directions in rocks, left 
hy the ancient glacier. 


Did you ever think that vot- 
ing booths might make fine 
camp shacks? That is what 
these small shacks used to 
be. Are they not a tribute 
to Southern thrift? 











Peter Rabbit at Columbia 





Pacing off 


NCE upon a time, Peter Rabbit who, you know, 
() was sometimes very naughty, ran away from his 

sight-seeing and stood leaning against the ]amp- 
post at the corner of One-hundred and Twenty-first Street 
and Amsterdam Avenue. ‘Then he began hopping along 
toward the west, going lippety, lippety 
and looking all around. About halfway 
up the hill, Peter saw a pointed black 
arch. He stood in the gateway under it 
and looked at his little compass which 
he wore on his left foot. By its direc- 
tion he turned WSW. and _ hurried 
across and through a gate. He had to 
dodge, for there were a great many 
people running back and forth as if they 
were afraid they would get put into a 
pie by Mr. McGregor! Peter turned 
west when he came to the street and as he hopped past an 
open door, he peeped into a beautiful hallway 
in the center of which he saw a statue of 





Wig-wagging 
with his ears 


When he came to the corner of the street, 
he almost got his whiskers cut off by a yellow 
taxi, so intent was he on watching the rapidly 
moving trafic. He sat on the curb with his 
little heels hanging in the gutter for five whole 
minutes, making a list of the different vehicles which he 
saw passing: 

He watched his chance to get across ; the street and, hop- 
ping along toward the west, he came to some very high 
wire cages. “Bears!” thought Peter, and peeped in, a 
bit afraid, but very much wanting to see real bears. He 
was disappointed, for there were only some men in white 
clothes who told each other loudly, to “love thirty” and 
o “love forty” and finally to “love ali.” That was very 
puzzling to Peter and he hopped along slowly, thinking 
hard, until he came to the corner of the street. 

Then Peter turned to the right, and lippety, lippeted 
along, until he came to the second mail box. Here he 
looked around for there were 
so many signs to read: - 
He watched all kinds of 


boats en the river: 




















Across the river he saw a very 
inviting sign, saying 
He wanted to go over but de- 
cided to be sure it was safe, so 
he wig-wagged with his ears: 
fool] --f-// 
snfewiffes [rot] ef -*[---/-2// 
“f f <p =F df 


The Whip-poor-Will patrol who laid 

out this Treasure Hunt tound hiking 

adventure a’ plenty, right in New 

York City. Perhaps you can guess 

what Peter saw and how he filled 
in the blank lines 


Illustrated by a member ot the patrol 
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“Peter’s false clue” 





With Nutkin and the Sparrows 
oe 





Sitting on the curb 


Which meant: ——- ——. ——- ——? 
The reply was: 

ant A re fs eee / ott 
De | ee eed ae a] 
Meaning: 














Peter was afraid to linger very long so across the street 
he went, lippety, lippety. ‘There he saw a great many 
little pebbles and he decided to leave a trail message which 
would send Mr. Gregor off in a false direction should he 
still be following. So he arranged a pile of stones to look 
like this: (See “‘Peter’s false clue”). It meant: ’ 

But Peter crossed the street diagonally in the other 
direction. He looked down all the streets and to the 
south he saw a high board fence with a green back of it. 
“Oh,” thought Peter, “back of that fence there is prob- 
ably a nice green garden where I can rest.” 

He guessed the distance to the fence and thought that 
is was about feet. Then he started out to pace it, 
counting his steps very carefully. He found 
that he took paces, and knowing that in 
one hundred feet he usually took paces, 
he decided that the distance was about 
feet. 

Just at the east end of the street he saw a 
beautiful stone and iron gate—open, too! He 
hopped toward it and into the park, lippety, 
lippety. Here he met his little friend, Squirrel Nutkin. 
Nutty walked along beside him and told 
him the names of the trees in the park: 

After that he and Nutty went straight 
along the path by the fence. Peter was 
still going lippety, lippety, but very 
slowly now, for he was all tired out. 

Then, because it is what every one 
does on the campus, he found a com- 
fortable place and had a little chat with 
Nutty and some friendly sparrows. 

This Treasure Hunt was laid out and described by a 
Teachers’ College Whip-poor- 
Will patrol of Girl Scout lead- 
ers under the direction of Jean 
Hosford Fretwell. It shows 
you how you may write up your 
Treasure Hunts, leaving blank 
space where the hikers are to fill 
in what they have found. Peter 
Rabbit at Columbia will be 
published in “GAMES AND RE- 
CREATION” by Charles F. 
Smith (Dodd, Mead and Co., 
Publishers). 























“Bears!” thought 
Peter 








An Old-Fashioned Hallowe’en Frolic 


Witches ’n Everything! 
By ERA BETZNER 


OU need not patronize an expensive florist for 
: decorations suited to this ancient festival. The 
woods and fields, the garden and corner grocery 
will furnish everything essential. Cabbage heads hollowed 
out and suspended make delightful censers for holding 
lighted candles stuck in bottles, or they may be used as a 
centerpiece for the table, filled with nuts and fruit. Hub- 
bard squashes and pumpkins cut in halves or boat shapes, 
then filled with autumn leaves or fruits, are equally 
effective. The feathery gray “smoke” or clematis wound 
about the chandeliers and pictures, together with bay- 
berry branches, sumac leaves and mountainash berries are 
all decorative. 


Invitations 


Invitations for a Hallowe’en party should be quaint 
and unique. A sheet of rough butcher’s paper, fastened 
with coarse twine around wooden skewers, may hold the 
invitations, worded to suit the occasion. Decorations on 
these may be pen-and-ink sketches of witches flying on 
broomsticks across the moon, owls perched in belfries 
or on leafless branches, a black cat with bristling tail, or 
“Brer Rabbit” on a pumpkin. These drawings can be 
easily made by tracing the outlines on carbon paper then 
marking over the tracing with pen and ink. (Note: Use 
the witch at bottom of this page or those on page four 
of this issue for your tracing.) 


Program 


Hallowe’en Favors. With a little ingenuity favors for 
Hallowe’en may be made at home. Brownies made of 
crooked twigs and acorns, wish-bone dolls, or animals 
made of lemons, apples, peanuts and raisins are effective. 
At the shops are to be found witches’ brooms, tiny guld- 
plated wish-bones (five cents each), rabbit fob-charras, 
horse-shoes, four-leaf clovers, black cat favors to be 
filled, red cats, ghosts, “Mother Witch” mottoes with 
cap and broom favors, surprise walnuts, twelve in a box 
with a favor in each, and so forth. 


An Open Fire 


An open fire adds much of the success of a Hallowe’en 
party, as fire and coals play an important part in many 
of the ceremonies. With lowered 
lights and a driftwood blaze, the 
astral bodies of Ichabod Crane and 
other spectral celebrities of the long 
ago may be persuaded, perchance, to 
leave their wanderings through space 
and be “comfy” for a few hours. 


Test of the Three ‘Luggies’’ 


In front of the fire may be placed 
three “‘luggies” or dishes, all in a 
row; one of these should contain 
clear water, one dirty water and the 
third be empty. Each girl who would 
know her fate is blindfolded and led 
to the luggies, whose position is 
shifted for each contestant. If she 
dips into the clear water, a happy 





Use this witch for tracing 
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marriage is foretold; if into the dirty one, it will be un- 
happy; while into the empty dish is the sign of spinster- 
hood. 


Hallowe’en Games 


Besides all the usual Hallowe’en customs—the bobbing 
for apples, the paring of an apple round and round in 
one unbroken strip and throwing it over the head to see 
what initial letter it will make, the eating of a teaspoon- 
ful of salt while walking down cellar backward with a 
lighted candle in one hand and a mirror in the other to 
catch a reflection of the “coming man’’—there are plenty 
of new games that add their zest to the fun. For a con- 
test with appropriate prizes, try threading wet pumpkin 
seeds on a string, an obstacle race, or jumping over 
the candle. 


Jumping over the Candle 


This is a time-honored game, by which any maiden 
may find out in what month she is to be married. Twelve 
candles, named for the months, in regular order, are 
lighted and over these, one by one, the contestant is ex- 
pected to leap. The first that is extinguished by the 
draught of air from the jump tells the fateful season. 


Fate Cake 


This may be made with any amount of talking going 
on, but each girl must have a hand in the stirring of it. 
Into this cake may go a ring, a silver thimble, a dime, 
a key, and a wheel. Each of these trinkets should be 
wrapped in oiled paper. When the cake is ready each 
person must cut a slice. She who gets the ring may rest 
secure that she is to be a happy wife. The possession of 
the dime assures riches, the thimble a life of single blessed- 
ness, the key unlocks all hearts, and the wheel fortells 
journeyings on both sea and land. Any cake batter may 
be used for this fateful cake, but it should be a simple 
one that will bake quickly. 


With Ashes 


Take a handful of fine ashes. Blow your breath hard 
into it. If it flies back over your face, the future husband 
will be a tyrant. If it does not, hap- 
Piness is assured. 


The Salt Test 


Let a party of girls fill their 
mouths with water and their right 
hands with salt. Then at a given sig- 
nal all start and run around the 
block. The first name each girl hears 
will be that of her future husband. 
If she giggles and the water flies out 
of her mouth, or unclasps her hand 
and loses the salt, the charm is 
broken. 


From “Parties and Stunts Around 
the Year” by Era Betzner. 

Reprinted by kind permission of 
the publishers, The Woman’s Press. 











When our Honorary President, Mrs. Harding, visited 
Atlanta, Georgia, she presented the Girl Scouts with a 


beautiful silk flag. 


Glimpses Our Southern Girl Scouts, those in North 
Of Dixie Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, 
. Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, 
‘Tennessee—how could a whole book do justice to them? 
It couldn’t! So what of us with but forty-two pages in 
our magazine? We can give only a glimpse of all the 
splendid and interesting things happening among the 
Girl Scouts of Dixie. 

Yet through that glimpse we hope our Girl Scouts in 
all other parts of the United States will feel truly ac- 
quainted with these Southern girls of ours. Sure ’nough! 


Real e to 
Campers you about our Southern camps: of Camp 
“Juliette Low, at Cloudland, Georgia, on 
beautiful Lookout Mountain, where Girl Scouts from 
all our Southern States pioneer and swim and sing and 
eat just as Girl Scouts everywhere do. We should like 
to tell of the Savannah Camp, where the spirit of our 
first patrol is being carried on; of the Birmingham camp 
by the falls of Winnataska; of how the Columbia, South 
Carolina, girls joined with the girls of Greenville, South 
Carolina, for such camping fun (a good idea, that—a 
joint camp for neighboring towns); or of the splendid 
cooperation in campcraft the Boy Scout instructor (an 
Eagle Scout) gave to our Jackson, Mississippi, girls. 
And we should like to describe the week-ends for Citizen 


We should like to take this entire page to tell 


Scouts at our West Palm Beach, Florida, camp. Even 

then we would have only started! 

Helping the Montgomery, Alabama,. Girl Scouts 
’ have a good friend in the County 


Health Nurse Health Nurse, the official examiner for 
their Home Nurse, Child Nurse, and Health Winner 
Merit Badges. The Scouts also help her in her profes- 
sional calls, making baby care demonstrations for her. 


«J Want You can always tell when a child is lost. 
Mama!’’ At least that is what the Girl Scouts of 


Birmingham, Alabama, have discovered at 
the annual picnic held by the Birmingham News. Miss 
Frances Youngblood, editor of the children’s page 
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of this paper, is a member of the local Girl 
Scout Council. “Since we asked the Girl Scouts to 
watch for lost children at our picnic, we have had far 
less trouble,” Miss Youngblood says. ‘The girls are 
on duty by patrols, two hours at a time, with two 
girls always working together. Every child in Birm- 
ingham comes to the picnic, I think, with its mother. 
But sometimes they lose the mothers.” 


Decorating When the Girl Scouts of Tallahas- 
For Hallowe'en **. Florida, wished to decorate for 

their last Hallowe’en party, they 
had picturesque decorations right at hand: Florida 
moss, long, waving, a most “spooky” background for 
Jack-o-Lanterns! 


Don't Forget Atlanta, Georgia, Girl Scouts are 

€ . - ° . 

hosher justly proud of that fact that their 
Mother . ae 

Home Service plan has been adopted 

by all American Girl Scouts and by seven foreign 

countries. During the first year of their plan, At- 

lanta scouts gave 75,000 hours of service to their 

mothers. Each scout keeps a little notebook record- 


ing the time she spends helping at home and_ the 
nature of the service. Her mother looks over the 


book and signs at her convenience. When the total 
is fifty hours, the girl takes the book to her troop 
leader and receives her first award. The final award, a 
pin or ribbon, is given when the scout’s book totals 500 
hours. This does not mean, however, that she stops her 
Home Service. Far from it—she has formed the habit 
by that time! 


large number of Girl 
but this letter from 
Alexandria, Louisiana, shows the spirit of our 
girls, there. ‘‘We are a young scout organization but 
we hope soon to rival the best Girl Scout work, especial- 
ly the camps!” Keep up the good work, Louisiana! 


Forward, Vhere may not be a 
Scouts! Scouts in Louisiana, 


A Founaer’s Duluth, Minnesota, Girl Scouts have 

sent us an original Girl scout play. 
Da) Pla) Thank you, Duluth. It is just the kind 
we hope many troops will write and produce in connec- 
tion with Girl Scout week. The play is in two acts, 
two scenes each, written by Mrs. Lawrence D. Stratton 
of the Duluth Council. Time of the first scene: Spring, 
1909. <A group of English girls is seen approaching Sir 
Robert Baden-Powell, asking him to “start something 
for the girls.” Second scene: two weeks later. ‘The 
same group of girls is conferring with Sir Baden-Powell, 
his wife, and his sister. Plans are made for the organ- 
ization of the Girl Guides. 

Second Act: In America. Scene one: in 1912, the 
home of Mrs. Low, Savannah, Georgia. Mrs. Low is 
telling a group of girls about her visit to England and 
the Girl Guides. The American girls beg to be made 
the first patrol here—and they are! Final scene: 1923, 
National Headquarters of the Girl Scouts, New York 
City. Mrs. Low is here receiving a delegation of Girl 
Scouts. They talk of the progress we have made. Mrs. 
Low says, “And we can do still more for International 
sisterhood, toward making the League of Nations a liv- 
ing force.” 
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Candy Beaufort, South Carolina, Girl Scouts and 
and Play a captain appear at the weekly “Play 

arty” of their Community House, bringing 
candy, which they put on sale in a corner of the room. 
Do they sell it? Yes, indeed—there is nothing like being 
timely with an idea! 


A Welcoming When Girl Scouts know their local 
museum, they can render a very real 
service to new visitors. This is what 
the Scouts of Charleston, South Carolina, have done, 
acting as guards and guides in the Charleston museum. 


Committee 


Use the 
American Girl! 


Wilmington, Delaware, girls use their 
American Girl in a way that delights 
us. They send to the Wilmington 
daily papers any of our news and articles that will be 
of interest to all Wilmington. For instance, they sent 
in the El Comancho article from our July issue, headed, 
“Follow Stream When Lost in Wilderness.” You who 
are interested in the Journalist or Scribe Merit Badges 
should find a hint in this plan for yourselves. 


Sandwiches \Kirkvilie, Missouri, Girl Scouts raise their 
For Sale budget almost entirely by making sand- 
wiches for their friends’ school lunches. 
Each day, they receive orders from their class mates for 
a certain number of sandwiches, which number they 
have never yet failed to produce. That’s the way—live 
up to our promises, always! 


‘The North What about the birds this winter? 
. October is not too early to think of 
Wind doth them. In fact, Brooklyn, New York, 
Blow Girl Scouts are already making plans 
for the building and maintaining of 
winter Bird Feeding stations. The girls are working 
with local Nature Lore specialists so that their stations 
will be in the right spots with the right kind of food. 
Watch The American Girl for directions on how to 
make these winter food trays. 





From Generation to Generation. Rocks by running 
water: women of all times have found in them a first 
aid to laundry day. So, too, these Girl Scouts of Gaines- 
ville and Decatur, Florida; of Atlanta and Macon. 
Georgia, are carrying on the old, old plan. 
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Handy-W omen, all. Can they drive a nail straight? 

Indeed these Girl Scouts of Columbia, South Carolina, 

can! What's more, they built their Scout Cabin, 
themselves. 


Golden Eaglet The University of Texas now gives a 

. four year scholarship to every Girl 
Scholarships Scout who attains the rank of Golden 
Eaglet. This is a most important recognition of the 
worth of Girl Scout work by a State University. It is 
a plan which we hope will be adopted in many parts 
of the United States. 

This is the way it came about. Mrs. T. I. Minter, 
of Austin, Texas, who helped organize the Girl Scouts 
of Austin and who is also secretary of the School Board, 
suggested to the State Federation of Women’s Clubs 
that they urge the University to grant these scholarships. 
Through the influence of the Federation, this was ac- 
complished. Each scholarship pays for all class and 
entrance fees for four years. Florence Jackson, of 
Houston, Texas, has qualified for the Golden Eaglet 
and, as soon as she has been invested, will have the honor 
of being the first Girl Scout to receive this scholarship. 


Honor What a splendid lot of plans you all have for 
Troops securing subscriptions to The American Girl! 
We are delighted. Here is Tacoma, Wash- 
ington, writing us of an American Girl Contest they are 
planning, the object of which is to see which troop can 
bring in the most subscriptions and how many troops can 
be 100% subscribers. A 100% troop means that every 
girl in it is an individual subscriber. Think of that! 
And here are letters from Cleveland, Ohio; Newburgh, 
New York; and Philadelphia, Pa., telling us of special 
dinners and meetings they are planning at which they 
hope to have a 100% subscribers’ roll call of their Cap- 
tains and Council members. Isn’t that fine? And at 
the Cleveland dinner, one of the after-dinner speeches is 
to be on The American Girl. We feel greatly honored. 


Earn your own Here are letters from Girl Scouts in 


subscription on so —_ states —s they are 

earning their own subscriptions by 
securing three other new ones. This is not difficult, they 
tell us, because any girl, whether she is a Girl Scout or 
not, may subscribe to The American Girl. In fact, we 
welcome girls who are not yet scouts because we believe 
that when they read, each month, of the good times Girl 
Scouts have together, they will wish to become Girl Scouts 
as soon as they possibly can! 


Sena Christmas We are eager to have some lovely 
Pictures Girl Scout Christmas pictures for our 
picture page and stories of your last 
year’s Christmas service for this page. Won't you send 
both to us at once? 








Choosing and Casting a Play 


By MABEL F. HOBBS 


Drama Consultant, Playground and Recreation Association 01 America 


“6 OW shall we decide on a play?” and “How shall 
we choose the actors?” are the first questions that 
present themselves to any group who feel the call 

of the footlights. Girl Scouts are anxious to do these 


things in the most democratic way. They want every 
member of their troop to be enthusiastic about the play 
they will give and each girl to have a try at the part 
which most interests her. 

The following is the way that in my experience as a 
dramatic director I have found brings the best results. 
First of all, select, from a number of good plays, a play 
which the girls all like. Then make sure that both the 
cast and those who are to be on the costume and staging 
committees are the girls everyone agrees best fit those 
places. Then you may be sure that your play will be a 
success artistically. 

Before you take any steps toward choosing a play, every 
group of would-be play producers must have a director. 
In the case of Girl Scouts, this director may be the 
Captain of the troop or she may be one of the older 
members (possibly a patrol leader) who has had some 
dramatic experience. One of the inquiries that most 
frequently comes in to me from all over the country is, 
“Where can we get information on play production?” 
We can recommend books and bulletins that are help- 
ful. But we know that the best answer to the question 
is, “Rely upon an experienced director. She will know 
of good plays.” Does that sound disheartening to di- 
rectors who haven’t had much experience? Don’t let it. 
Everyone has to start. 

In offering the following suggestions for play produc- 
tion, I should not dream of saying this is the one and 
only method. But it is the course I have followed for 
many years because it always seems to bring results. 
And I am going to tell you what I have found advisable 
not to do as well as to do. 


Let your director decide 


The first es- 
sential is that the 


director shall 
have _ absolute 
power. No pro- 


duction can be a 
success unless 
there is one per- 
son whose de- 
cisions go  un- 
questioned. This 
does not mean 
that members of 
the troop cannot 
offer constructive 
criticisms outside 
of rehearsals 
when they feel 
they may be 
helpful. But it 
does mean that 
the director must 
have the troop’s 





The baby Moses and his mother 


strongest support and loyalty. Putting on a play is 
really a lesson in loyalty and team-work. Girl Scouts 
will find that it offers them as good chances to prove 
that they can work together as does an over-night hike 
or some act of service to their town. For that matter, 
putting on a worthwhile play is in itself a service to your 
town, whether you raise the money for some civic pur- 
pose or whether you do not. 

The girl who is new to the task of directing must 
accept the job on this scale of absolute authority and be 
willing to put her utmost into it. She cannot think that 
she will just help the group along. She must lead them. 
And it is better, at least for the first performance, for 
the director to choose the play. But she should have 
two or three plays in reserve in case her first choice 
does not meet with the approval of the group. 

There are four definite points to consider in selecting 
a play. They are: 1. The ability of your troop. 2. The 
facilities for staging the play which are at your disposal. 
3. The kind of audience before which you expect to play. 
4. The quality of the play itself. Always choose a play 
worth the time and trouble of production. 


Be sure you like the play 


At a meeting of the troop, the director reads the play 
of her first choice. She must be thoroughly familiar 
with it before she undertakes this. Many directors study 
plays before a reading of this sort with as much care 
as if they were studying them for a public reading. 
Because the director’s job is to “sell” the play to the 
group, she must read it with as.much dramatic ex- 
pression as is in her power. 

After the play has been read, if the girls are eager 
to produce it, go ahead. But you must be really en- 
thusiastic. If interest is luke-warm, try reading another 
play and keep on trying until you hit upon one that 
does rouse enthu- 
siasm. One of the 
surest signs that 
a play has really 
caught a troop is 
the amount of 
talk and dis- 
cussion that you 
do after the 
reading. If we 
like a play, we 
certainly do talk 
it over! 

Atter a play 
has been read 
and_ favorably 
decided upon, the 
rest of the meet- 
ing may be spent 
in analyzing it. 
Every girl is pro- 
vided with a 
copy of the play 
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and asked to study at home one or more parts she would 
be interested in playing. There is to be no committing 
to memory, however. 


The Try-Outs 


At the next meeting the tryouts may be held. The 
importance of choosing the right girl for the right part 
cannot be overestimated. One, or better, two meetings 
should be given to exhaustive tryouts, each girl being 
urged to try as many parts as she seems physically fitted 
to play. The director must determine what parts are 
within each girl’s range, judging by her size, voice and 
general appearance. 


When girls wish to exchange parts 


An interesting experiment in re-casting occurred re- 
cently when I was directing a production of a new Bible 
play “Moses,” in which all the actors were girls about 
ten years old. Almost unanimously, we chose for the 
part of Pharaoh’s daughter, the princess, a lovely curly- 
haired girl. Another girl who seemed to have unusual 
emotional ability was cast as the mother who hides her 
baby Moses in the bulrushes. For the sympathetic 
friend who accompanies the mother on her travels and 
helps her to hide her baby, a third girl was selected. 

At the end of two days, when they had learned almost 
all of their parts, the girls asked if they might change. 
The one cast as the friend said she would like to be the 
mother. ‘The mother wanted to play the part of the 


Hallow-e’en 


daughter, Miriam. And the curly-haired girl who was 
to have worn the crown and the gorgeous green and 
gold costume of the princess said, “I’d like to be the 
friend.” 

We recast them as they wished. And when the play 
was acted people said that they could not imagine the 
girls’ having taken any parts other than the ones in which 
they appeared. 

Of course we cannot always rely upon one’s personal 
feeling of her fitness for a certain part. The girls of 
any troop should be urged to try some parts which do 
not attract them as much as others. It is only by every 
girl’s trying several parts that a play may be well cast. 

The most effective way to decide on the final cast is 
to have the whole group frankly discuss its opinions of 
the results of the tryouts. It is a little hard for a girl 
to hear her qualifications for a certain part talked over 
at a Round Table. But it is an excellent way to prove 
her sporting spirit and also to be sure that, since her 
troop approves of her in a certain role, her larger audi- 
ence will do so later, on the night of the play. 

Discuss everything openly 

I should like to warn against the method of choosing 
a cast by written votes. The ballot often proves to be 
dangerous because it is human nature to vote for the 
most popular girl to play the lead. The girls’ groups 
I have directed have always found the method of open 
discussion the most helpful in placing the right person 
in the right part. 


Suggestions 


Made for the Girl Scouts by Mrs. Hobbs 


FirF Spirits (contained in “Red Letter Day Plays’’) 
by Margaret Getchell Parsons, a splendid Hallow-e’en 
play. 

The Story. Two little Puritan maidens, living in a 
Massachusetts farm house in early Colonial days are left 
alone the eve before Hollowe’en. ‘Their parents have 
given them permission to make two jack-o-lanterns from 
the pile of winter pumpkins. Little do they think as 
they joyously cut the eyes and nose, that these same jack- 
o-lanterns will terrify and put to flight two Indians 
from a hostile tribe who have crept into the house intent 
upon serious mischief. This book also contains excellent 
plays for other holidays, including Christmas, Valentine 
Day, May Day, etc. Published by the Womans Press, 
600 Lexington Ave., New York City, price $1.35. 

Tue Lost Firewoon by Emilie Blackmore Stapp and 
Eleanor Cameron, a delightful one-act play in verse. 
Seven good speaking parts and about twenty-five extras 
which may be taken by the younger members of the 
group; such as the black cats, sunbeams, autumn leaves, 
and grape maidens. 

The Story. Four mischievous boys go to the forest to 
conjure up new Hallowe’en pranks; a despicable witch 
(an excellent part by the way) offers suggestions for 
very cruel mischief directed against a poor old Irish 
laundress. In the midst of her schemes she comes face 
to face with Jelf, the love elf, and she flees in terror. 

As the boys are about to leave the forest, Widow 
Murphy enters with her basket to gather firewood. She 
is so weary that she falls asleep and the boys steal her 
wood and slip away, but not before the love elf has cast 
a spell upon them which turns their mischievous ideas 
into a desire to do good. As the widow sleeps, the fairy 


spirits come and fill her basket with fruit and money 
and she leaves the stage overjoyed. The boys return 
with bundles of wood for her and plan that they will 
make Hallowe’en last the whole year and that their 
tricks will be acts of kindness. Published by Walter H. 
Baker Company, Boston, price 30c. 


Party suggestions 


Bocie Book, a jolly little book containing many color- 
ed illustrations, especially valuable to those planning a 
costume party. Detailed descriptions are given with each 
illustration as to the cutting and making of the costumes. 
The book also contains illustrated ideas for decorating 
both the room and the table. Published by Dennison 
Manufacturing Company, 220 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City, price 10c. 

HALLOWE'EN HAPPENINGS, by Lettie C. Van Derveer, 
a book offering all sorts of ideas for Hallowe’en celebra- 
tions. Splendid suggestions for invitations and decorations 
are given together with ever so many games and a num- 
ber of ghost stories and recitations. The latter might be 
used in working out a short program as a feature of the 
party. Published by Walter H. Baker Company, Boston, 
price 40c. 

HALLOWE'EN SUGGESTIONS, a bulletin containing sug- 
gestions for (a) a Community Wide Hallowe'en Cele- 
bration in pageant form, (b) a Hallowe’en Party, with 
ideas for invitations, decorations, refreshments, costumes, 
and directions for playing a great variety of games. 
Published by Playground and Recreation Association of 
America, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York City, price 15c. 
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(Continued from page 6) 
silently, glancing at Annie now and 
then from under his eyelids. Finally 
he found her looking at him. She 
uttered a command, speaking with- 
out apparent anxiety but with some 
excitement. 

“Pop, you go round to Dr. Trex- 
ler and you tell him he shall come 
to see Mom.” , 

Christopher laid down his knife. 
“Do you think she’s sick?” Here at 
least was humble deference to An- 
nie’s opinion. 

“Yes,” said Annie. ‘I think she’s 
sick and I think she'll be sicker yet 
till she’s well.” Sometimes in spite 
of herself Annie dropped into the 
idioms of her race. 

“Oh, Annie!” 

“That’s what I think,” said An- 
nie. “Now I’m going to take her 
a little something to eat.” 

“IT would feed her up,” advised 
Christopher. ‘I have excellent meat 
for broth.” 

“Feed her up!” repeated Annie. 
“That isn’t what she needs.” 

Though it was time to go, Christ- 
opher stood in the kitchen watching 
Annie prepare her mother’s tray. 
She put on it a little cereal and a 
small piece of toast. 

“No coffee?” said 
amazed. 

“Pop,” said Annie, “if you will go 
and get Dr. Trexler, then we will 
know what we can give Mom.” 

But Christopher stood still until 
Annie had gone upstairs. He was 
amazed at her and he felt that he 
should be at hand, that Mrs. Klein 
might need him. He was right in 
his suspicion. In an instant he heard 
a loud call, “Pop! Come quickly!” 
and in another instant he stood at 
the door of his bed-room. He saw 
in the dim light an object on the 


Christopher, 
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Oh, Annie! 


floor and his daughter kneeling be- 
side it. 

“Open the shutter, Pop.’” 

Christopher obeyed. He saw Mrs. 
Klein, no longer in her night clothes 
but partly dressed, lying in a faint. 
He had no thoughts. He was help- 
less. If her life had depended upon 
his even straightening her out from 
the tangled heap in which she lay, 
she would have died. 

He heard a voice from afar. “Pop, 
go to the bathroom closet and get 
the ammonia bottle and pour a little 
on a towel and bring it here.” 

He hastened to obey. When he 
reappeared, Mrs. Klein had_ been 
turned upon her back. Annie took 


the cloth and waved it before her 
mother’s face. 

Mrs. Klein opened her eyes. 
“Where am 1?” she asked in a 
whisper. 


“You are here, Mom. You are 
all right,” Annie assured her, cheer- 
fully. “Now Pop will lift you up 
and we'll take you over to the other 
room. It’s cooler there.” 

Mrs. Klein felt herself lifted. 
“Not to the spare room!” she object- 
ed faintly. 

“Yes, to the spare room,” said An- 
nie. Her tone forbade protest but 
Mrs. Klein protested none the less. 

“It’s all clean, Annie, and the 
good sheets are on the bed!” 

“All the better,” said Annie, 
pleasantly. 

Like all his neighbors, the doctor 
rose early. At seven o'clock, he 
entered the Klein house. Annie 
mysteriously beckoned him into the 
kitchen. ‘There they spoke in whis- 
pers, Annie talking fast and ap- 
parently angry. After her inter- 
view, she conducted the doctor up- 
stairs to the spare room. 

The doctor laughed at Mrs. Klein 
and scolded her and felt her pulse 
and listened to her heart and asked 
her a good many questions. 

“There isn’t anything wrong with 
me,” insisted Mrs. Klein when he 
had finished. “If I had had my 
coffee before I got up everything 
would have been all right. I’m go- 
ing to get up.” 

“You're going to stay in bed,” 
said Dr. Trexler gently. “This is 
the fifth of July, Mrs. Klein. About 
the fifth of August you may sit on 
that rocking-chair and about the 
middle of the month you may go 
downstairs.” 


“Oh, my!” cried Mrs. Klein, “I 


can't! I can’t! What will they do 
for meals and who will clean?” 

The doctor looked at Annie. An- 
nie’s eyes glittered, her cheeks blaz- 
ed. “You have a daughter there, 
haven’t you? She looks to me like 
a pretty husky person,” he com- 
mented. 

“Annie!” exclaimed Mrs. Klein. 

“Yes, Annie,” said the doctor ris- 
ing. “Now, Annie, if you'll get me 
a glass and a spoon, I'll fix some 
medicine.” He went close to the 
bed. ‘You must believe me about 
your condition, Mrs. Klein,” he said 
earnestly. ‘“The least exertion and 
you'll faint again and then you won’t 
revive so quickly.” 

In the kitchen Annie faced him. 
Her eyes were full of tears, partly 
of anxiety and partly of anger. 

“You'll have to talk to her 
stronger than that,” she advised. 
“You'll have to talk like a Dutch 
uncle. I know her!” 

Mrs. Klein fainted -three times. 
The first time she decided to see 
whether what the doctor said about 
her lack of strength was true. This 
was within a half hour of his first 
visit. He had not started out on his 
morning round and was still fortun- 
ately within call. He looked very 
gravely at Mrs. Klein and spoke to 
her sternly. 

“Unless you obey me, you'll have 
tc have another physician.” 

“Oh, I wouldn’t want to do that 
for anything,” cried Mrs. Klein. 

“Then stay in bed.” 

“Oh, Annie!’ wailed Mrs. Klein. 
“You'll have to wipe up after the 
ice-man. And don’t let the bread 
man work off a twelve-cent loaf on 


you. ‘The six-cent loafs are better, 
the crust—.’ 

“That’s enough now, Mother,” 
said Annie. 

The second time, Mrs. Klein’s 
fainting was not her fault. She had 


lain white and still for a week, say- 
ing little and swallowing obedient- 
ly the small portions of liquid food 
which Annie brought her regularly. 
She slept a great deal. The room 
was cool and sweet and dim and her 
mind seemed unequal to straying 
beyond its walls. There were times 
when she did not think for hours of 
her illness or of the burden upon 
poor Annie or of the prospect of 
losing Annie. She even forgot the 
Goranflos, removed as she was to 
the other side of the house away 
from their noise. 
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But the Goranflos did not forget 
her. Teasing Mrs. Klein had been 
a delightful pastime and one which 
could be indulged in without the 
least danger, so sure had they al- 
ways been of her paralyzed silence. 

One morning in the second week 
of Mrs. Klein’s illness Annie came 
into the room with her tray. She 
looked flushed and soiled. Her stub- 
born curly hair had escaped from her 
net and stood out in all directions. 
Her eyes shone and she panted a 
little as though the heating of Mrs. 
Klein’s broth had exhausted her. 

“Hete you are!” she called cheer- 
fully. “I’m a minute late, mother.” 

Mrs. Klein did not answer. An- 
nie saw that her head seemed to be 
sunken into the pillow and that her 
color was not natural. ‘Terrified, 
the girl set down the tray and seized 
the bottle of smelling salts on the 
table. Fortunately Mrs. Klein re- 
vived at once. She grasped Annie’s 
hand and looked at her in terror. 

“You didn’t try to get 
Mother, surely!” 

Mrs. Klein shook her head and 
pointed to the window. 

“There’s nothing there, Mother!” 

Mrs. Klein still pointed and An- 
nie walked to the window and looked 
out. Beneath was a trellis and on 
the trellis, his foot caught between 
a wooden cross piece and the wall, 
stood Callie Goranflo, freckled, red- 
haired, pale as death. Round his 
neck hung a false face which had a 
moment before been in its intended 
position. 

“My heavens!” exclaimed Annie. 
“Mother, its only a good-for-nothing 


up, 


Goranflo. He can’t hurt you! It’s 
all right.” 
“Tell him to go ‘way,” begged 


Mrs. Klein. 

‘But Annie had no intention of 
letting Callie go away, much less of 
telling him to go. She saw that at 
this moment at least he could not go. 

“Has he ever bothered you before, 
Mother ?” 

“He’s bothered me all my life,” 
declared Mrs. Klein somewhat in- 
accurately. “He pulls my flowers 
and jumps at me. I think he took 
my dear, dear Tillie.” 

“My heavens!” cried Annie 
again. She stretched out her strong 
young arms and lifted Callie, false 
face and all. Her hands were like 
a vise. 

“Not a word!” she said. 
word!” 

With Callie still well in hand, 
she pulled a string which rang a bell 
in Christopher’s shop. In an instant 


“Not a 


he hurried across the yard. Ascend- 
ing the back stairs hastily he met 
Annie descending, her dumb prey in 
her hand. During the last week he 
had been amazed, puzzled, dazzled 
by Annie. Now he was astounded. 

“You go up and sit wit Mom 
a little,’ commanded Annie. 

“What have you there?” asked 
Christopher with natural curiosity. 

“You go to Mom and she'll tell 
you. You give her her broth and 
you stay till I come, Pop.” 

Annie shut herself and Callie 
Goranflo into the kitchen. Merely 
being shut into the kitchen was a 
terrifying experience. Some fearful 
cataclysm had had its center there, 
some uprooting wind or racking 
earthquake. Nothing, one would 
say, was in place. The fire was out 
—where Annie had heated her 
mother’s broth it was hard to tell. 
All the contents of the cupboards 
seemed to be on the tables and 
chairs. Even the linoleum was loose 
from the floor. 

Annie’s present business had no 
relation to the kitchen—the kitchen 
was at this moment nothing to her. 
There was in her motions the quiet 
deliberation of the processes of na- 
ture. As she moved, so the sun rose 
and the stars marched. 

“You're going to get a spanking,” 
she announced gravely to Callie. 
“A boy like you to frighten a sick 
woman! Shame on you!” 

Callie at last found his imperti- 
nent voice. “From whom am I go- 
ing to get a spanking? I’d like to 
know that. You don’t dare spank 
me.” 

He had his answer in deeds not 
words. 

“T’ll tell my father!” he screamed. 
“T’ll tell my father! He’ll get the 
police after you.” 

Callie felt the same strong hand 
in a new place, between his collar 
and the back of his neck. He was 
led out the door, through the yard, 
across the street into his father’s 
store. His father rented the store 
from Christopher’s intimate friend, 
John Wieand, the barber, with whom 
Goranflo was anxious to remain on 
friendly terms. He listened to An- 
nie politely. 

“You did right, Miss Annie,” he 


said. “You may do it again any 
time.” 
“Oh, Annie!” said Mrs. Klein 


when she got back. “What did you 

do?” 
Standing by her mother’s bed, An- 

nie told what she had done. Her 


parents looked at her with adoring 
eyes. 

“And this is what is going to hap- 
pen next,” said Annie with a pleased 
air, Now that Callie’s trick had 
resulted in no serious harm, it 
seemed in some mysterious way to 
fit into her scheme of action. ‘There 
is Katie Slonaker. She’s too lame 
to work at anything and she’s anx- 
ious to earn a little. What would 
you think, Pop, if we should have 
her come and sit by Mom?” 

“Oh, Annie!” protested 
Klein. 

“I would never feel safe to go 
even to the kitchen, Mom, till you 
are better,” declared Annie firmly. 

“T think it would be all right,” 
agreed Christopher. 

“Then I’ll go and see Katie right 
away.” 

“Yes, well,” said Christopher, 
with the air of one hypnotized. “I 
can sit here till you come.” 

When Annie came back in fifteen 
minutes she brought stout, friendly 
Katie Slonaker with her. She shut 
her into the indescribable kitchen 
and whispered to her and Katie said 
“i yi!” forty times. If Mrs. Klein, 
had seen her kitchen as Katie Slon- 
aker saw it, her fainting would have 
become a dangerous swoon. 

Annie took Katie upstairs and 
Christopher came down. Behind 
him and herself Annie carefully 
closed all doors. Christopher looked 
round the kitchen. If Mrs. Klein 
had heard what he said, her recovery 
would have been impossible. 

“T was down at the restaurant 
and I told the man I would come 
there for my meals and fetch yours 
home to you.” 

“All right,” said Annie. Ap- 
parently Annie as a housekeeper had 
failed, but she seemed to feel no 
shame. 

The third time Mrs. Klein faint- 
ed, no one knew it but herself. She 
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was returning to her normal condi- 
tion and her hearing had become 
once more acute. She heard a 
sound of voices which seemed to be 
in her house, and a sound of pound- 
ing which, vibrating on the floor, 
was carried to her head. This 
troubled her. She became aware, 
presently, that repairs of some sort 
were in progress and there was only 
one room, so far as she knew, which 
needed improvement. This was the 
long parlor which had been divided 
awkwardly into two by the phy- 


sician who had owned the _ house 
twenty-five years before. Mrs. Klein 
and Christopher had meant to 
change it when they had money 


enough but they had long since had 
money enough and had left it un- 
changed. 

- During the last year Mrs. Klein 
had determined that the room must 
be remodelled and refurnished for 
Annie’s sake—Annie would have 
young company. Now remembering 
Porter Allen with a groan, Mrs. 
Klein suspected that Annie was do- 
ing it for herself, She determined 
to make sure. 

“She might have trusted me,” said 
Mrs. Klein. 

When Katie involuntarily took a 
little nap, Mrs. Klein rose and 
stepped out on the floor. As chance 
had it, she fell back upon the bed 
instead of forward, and she came to 
before Katie waked. When on his 
next visit the doctor postponed her 
sitting in the rocking-chair from the 
fifth of August to the middle of the 
month and her going downstairs till 
the first of September, she accepted 
his decision with a meekness which 
roused his suspicions. 

“You tried to get up,” he said. 

“T haven’t been out of bed,” said 
Mrs. Klein. 

The doors were open now and 
there was no pounding. It seemed 
to Mrs. Klein at times that the 
house was unnaturally quiet. She 
heard no rattling stove, no loud- 
voiced ice-man. But she did hear 
the voice of Annie in the parlor and 
that of a youth. There drifted into 
the room an odor of paint and An- 
nie asked her whether she did not 
smell it. 


“Paint?” repeated Mrs. Klein 
cunningly. 
“Yes, Pop is having the shop 


painted,” explained Annie. 

Annie was no longer dirty or di- 
sheveled. She appeared less frequent- 
ly with her mother’s meals but they 
were more substantial and larger in 
quantity. In the afternoon she went 
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Don’t you think Annie deserved a 
Homemaker’s Badge? 


out while Katie sat and kept guard. 
A question hovered a hundred times 
on Mrs. Klein’s lips. “Did Annie 
go with a young man?” but she had 
too much pride to ask Katie. 

On the first of September Mrs. 
Klein came downstairs. Her face 
was a little pale but she filled her 
clothing better than she had for 
years and she walked with a step 
which was slow but firm. Her black 
eyes shone with happiness—she was 
returning to her kingdom. She was 
determined to go slowly and not ex- 
haust her strength but she knew that 
hard work awaited her and_ she 
loved hard work. 

Only one cloud darkened her sky 
but when she remembered that, it 
was large enough to make daylight 
seem darkness. She believed that 
Porter Allen was steadily attentive 
to Annie and that Annie was pleas- 
ed. But she would be brave. She 
determined that she would go at 
once to the parlor which Annie had 
refurnished so that she might enter- 
tain Porter Allen. Annie was beside 
her and Christopher behind Annie; 
she believed that they both looked 
anxious. She walked to the parlor 
door, her eyes looking down at the 
carpet. Then she drew a deep, brave 
breath and opened them. 

“Oh, Annie!” she said. 

“What is it, Mother?” 

“Why the parlor is the same!” 
Annie laughed. “Did you think 
would be different, Mother ?” 

“I don’t know what I thought,” 
said Mrs. Klein foolishly. ; 

“Here’s the sitting-room and the 
dining-room. They are the same,” 
said Annie. 

Christopher rubbed his hands to- 
gether. 

“Now, Mom, you mustn’t get a 
shock.” 

“A shock?” repeated Mrs. Klein. 
But she knew what was coming. 
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They were going to tell her that 
Annie was engaged. 

Mrs. Klein leaned against the 
kitchen door. Then she felt herself 
removed to a chair. She had ex- 
pected to see a large dingy room, its 
floor criss-crossed by long paths from 
stove to table and table to cellar 
door. She found herself in a small 
bright room, much larger than a 
ship’s cabin but no less conveniently 
furnished. She had expected to see 
the familiar face of the old stove 
and feel its heat and remember in 
the muscles of her back the strain of 
stooping to its oven. She saw instead 
a gas stove with a high oven. 

“T don’t know where I am,” she 
said. 

“You’re in the kitchen,” said An- 
nie. , 

“Tt isn’t all here,” faltered Mrs. 
Klein. 

“That is a pantry,” Annie waved 
her hand toward a door. “In there 
is the refrigerator. They fill it from 
the outside.” 

Annie swung herself to the kitchen 
table. 

“Tt’s this way, Mom,” said she. 
“I’m going to teach school.” 

“Oh, Annie!” Mrs. Klein’s relief 
was profound. She longed to ask 
about Porter Allen, but nothing 
would have persuaded her to do so. 

“And I have a school. I got it 
this way. That poor simp of a 
Porter Allen’ —Annie was not above 
using a little slang when slang was 
called for—‘he failed in his Latin 
and I tutored him. First I tutored 
him here, then at his house. His 
father is a sort of boss and I said 
I’d get Porter through his entrance 
by September if he’d get me a school. 
He did. He got me that rough 
house of an Eighth Grade.” 

“The Eighth Grade!” gasped Mrs. 
Klein. “With the Goranflos in it!” 

“T’m not afraid of any Goranflos,” 
said Annie. “I can manage them.” 

“T bet you can,” said Christopher 
in his rumbling bass, as he departed 
to the shop. 

“Pop certainly was fine about 
this,” said Annie. “And the do- 
mestic science teacher helped me.” 

Mrs. Klein looked up at Annie. 

“Oh, Annie,” she said. “What will 
you do next?” 

Annie looked down at her mother. 
She felt that she had carried to suc- 
cess a daring enterprise, beset with ob- 
stacles and possibilities of failure— 
and she had. She believed now that 
the world was her nut to crack. 

“Mom,” she said, swinging her 
feet, “that’s hard to tell.” 
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(Continued from page 12) 

“It’s going to be a great fun,” said 
Frances. “You’re a dear to ask me.” 

Phyllis could see Frances meant 
it. She went down the path from 
Frances’s door feeling happy and con- 
fident and expectant. Straight from 
her own front door she went to the 
telephone and called up Bob Moore 
and Gordon Frome and Jack Barnes. 
All three accepted. Phyllis drew a 
sigh of mingled temerity and relief. 
She hardly knew herself, exercising 
such promptitude and dispatch, never 
hesitating. 

“T hear you’re going to have quite 
a party next week, Phyllis,’ Amy 
Moore said. 

“Oh no, nothing elaborate. Just a 
little supper. Bob mustn’t expect 


much.” 

“Asked Gordon Frome, too, didn’t 
you?” 

a 

Amy laughed. “My _ goodness, 


you’re going some, Phyllis. I would 
not dare.” 

“Gordon Frome won’t be any 
harder to entertain than Hilda Fmer- 
son, I guess,” said Phyllis. 

“Birds of a feather? Is that why 
you did it? Bob’s tickled pink to 
have a chance to meet Hilda Emer- 
son, anyway.” 

“I’m glad he likes it. We'll all 
have a good time, I hope.” Some- 
thing new spoke in Phyllis’s quiet 
bearing, the beginnings of confidence 
and dignity. 

“Aren’t you scared?” Amy per- 
sisted. 

“T’m too busy to think about that,” 
said Phyllis. 

Of course she was scared at times. 
She couldn’t help being, when she 
stopped to think. But the die was 
cast. The invitations were issued. 
She had to go on. No backing out. 
It was a great thing to have to do it. 
You did the best you could with 
what you had to do; that was all 
anybody could do. 

And Phyllis was busy. Aunt 
Mabel had so much on her hands, 
she could not manage extra work. 
She had volunteered to attend to 
cooking the chicken, with Phyllis to 
slip out the bones and cut the meat 
fine and slice the stuffed olives that 
were to go in it and boil the eggs 
and chop them. But that couldn’t 
be done till the morning of the day 
or perhaps the day before. And there 
was much besides food to be thought 


The Party 


of. Phyllis knew—she had thought 
of it. 

The library was shabby, of course, 
but its shabbiness wouldn’t show half 
so much if you used candlelight. 
Phyllis demonstrated one night to her 
own satisfaction. Candles threw 
the light low, picking out the backs 
of chairs and of books, leaving dis- 
colored ceilings and dingy paper in 
merciful shadow. 

But there were stains that you had 
to hide if you could. That place just 
above the bookcase, for instance, 
where water, setting back under the 
clapboards one icy winter, had leaked 
in. It looked quite too bad. But 
Phyllis had ideas for this, too. Pine! 
On her snow shoes she went and got 
it, beautiful branches with plumes of 
long needles. Near the pines grew 
some old witch hazel bushes. The 
lovely soft shade of the knobby 
branches close set with brown burrs 
caught the girl’s eye. How Japan- 
esey they looked! She cut some of 
the witch hazel, too. 

Phyllis could hardly wait to get 
heme to try her effects. Her thoughts 
kept racing ahead of her feet to a 
big copper bow! and a tall dull-color- 
ed water jar. Which would be bet- 
ter? In the end she used both. She 
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set the tall water jar on the book- 
case under the stain and filled it with 
soft plumey pine and the Japanese- 
looking witch hazel boughs. Not too 
many, just enough to allow the charm 
of the knobby branches full play. 
On the opposite bookcase she set 
the copper bowl. Its burnished sides 
would gleam beautifully by candle 
light. But the boughs would not 
stand up. They fell out as quickly 
as she placed them in the bowl, And 
all the flower holders in the house 
were too light and fragile. Stones? 


They might do. But where could 
you get stones in the mid-winter? 
Was she to be balked of her effect, 
all for lack of a few stones? Phyllis 
thought hard for a minute. 

Then she took the old kitchen 
shears and going out to the wood- 
shed snipped a foot from a roll of 
chicken wire used in summer to train 
pea vines. Crushing this together she 
thrust it into the copper bowl. Be- 
hold, a perfect holder! The branches, 
stuck in this tangle of wire, stayed 
just where she put them. Now for 
a plume of pine behind the picture 
or two and for a basket of pine 
in the hall to look inviting as you 
entered the house. Phyllis stood back 
and surveyed her work. Oh, it cer- 
tainly made a difference, such a dif- 
ference! 

Frances Gray came over early to 
help Phyllis get ready. ‘How pretty 
your pine is!” said Frances. “I'd 
never have thought of using it. But 
I like it immensely. Now what shall 
I do first? Dust?” 

“T’ve dusted,” said Phyllis. “And 
the chicken is all jellied. Come into 
the pantry and look at it.” 

The jellied chicken in its little 
round molds looked very attractive. 

“There’s one for each of us,” Phyl- 
lis said, “and these to arrange on a 
platter of lettuce, in case we want 
more than one.” 

“Trust the boys,” said Frances. 

“But there isn’t any bread dough,” 
Phyllis continued. ““Aunt Mabel plan- 
ned to set it to rise last night, but 
grandmother needed her, and when 
grandmother grew easier, Aunt 
Mabel forgot all about making bread. 
We had enough to last over.” 

“Never mind,” said Frances. 
“Spoon biscuits are good. Those take 
sour cream.” 

“There’s none in the house.” 

“T’ll run home and get a cup from 
our pantry.” 

Frances was off before Phyllis 
could stop her. Not that she really 
wanted to stop her. It was fun doing 
things together. It was thrilling. 

In ten minutes Frances was back. 
“Cook’s made all our sour cream into 
cookies. There wasn’t more than a 
cupful anyway.” 

“Let’s look in the recipe book,” 
said Phyllis. 

“Baking powder biscuits are good, 
too,” Frances reflected. 

“Ever make any?” 

“That doesn’t matter.” 

The girls whirled the pages on the 
recipe book. 
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The Party 
(Continued from page 33) 


“Flour, drippings or butter and 
lard, baking powder—there’s nothing 
hard about that, I’m sure. I’ll make 
them tiny. They’re so cute then. But 
it will take dozens and dozens to fill 
up three boys.” 

“You make the biscuits,” said 
Phyllis, “while I’m making the cake.” 

“These biscuits really need to be 
made just before you eat them.” 

“We can’t do that!” 

“IT might—while you ski or some- 
thing with Hilda Emerson.” 

Phyllis shook her head. “It doesn’t 
sound safe to me. Does it to you? 
You haven’t made them before, you 
know.” 

Frances laughed. ‘Not very safe. 
All right, I'll make them this morn- 
ing, then. And heat them a bit in the 
oven just before we eat them.” 

Phyllis’s brow cleared. “Fine. 
I’d better make my sponge cake first 
and get it out of the way. We can’t 
bake them together, because you will 
like to peep now and then at your 
biscuits and sponge cake’s so_per- 
nicketty, you can’t ever look at it till 
the time’s up, or it falls flat.” 

“Go ahead. I’ll be measuring my 
flour and working in the butter and 
lard. That takes time,” said Frances. 

The two cooks flew about busily. 
Now and then Aunt Mabel looked 
into the kitchen, answered a question 
or made a suggestion, but in the main 
she gave the girls right of way. The 
cake emerged, a beautiful pale brown, 
and as high as the tin. ‘The girls 
watched it with bated breath but it 
did not fall. The pans of tiny baking 
powder biscuits also came from the 
oven in buff perfection. 

“Beginner’s luck,” laughed Fran- 
ces as she viewed them. 

“T’ve got to eat one,” cried Phyllis. 
“Oh, it’s good! But do you suppose 
you’ve made enough?” 

“Four dozen for six people ought 
to hold us.” 

“Boys are cavernous.” 

“But it’s a party and they’re old 
enough to be moderately polite, you 
know.” 


“There must be enough. Now 
let's fix the table. Aunt Mabel says 
I may take one from the living 
room.” 


The table in question was of early 
Empire style in simple lines with a 
pedestal and two leaves. Having 
transferred it across the hall, the girls 
opened it out. 

“Mahogany?” asked Frances. 

“No. Old Cherry. Needs polish- 


ing, doesn’t it? I'll get the boiled 
oil bottle and some cloths.” 

Vigorously the girls rubbed. The 
table emerged burnished and shining. 

“What are you going to put on 
it?” asked Frances. 

“This lunch cloth some one sent 
Aunt Mabel from China.” 

“How lovely! Let’s put it on cor- 
ner wise. Any flowers?” 

“Marigolds. Ten for forty cents 
in Puckeridge’s window. I thought 
they’d look nice in this old glass 
pickle jar with the gold decorations. 
And oh, wait just a minute!” 

Phyllis flew out of the room to 
fly back in a moment with both hands 
full. “Shut your eyes!” 

Frances shut them. 

“Now open!” 

Frances giggled. “You sound 
just like my dentist. ‘Open, please!’ ” 
She gave a quick little cry of delight. 
“Oh, how pretty!” 

In the center of the table stood the 
jar of marigolds surrounded by four 
shining brass candle-sticks holding 
dark-green candles. 

“Bayberry,” Phyllis explained. “A 
friend of Aunt Mabel’s in Marble- 
head makes them and sent her these. 
I polished up the candle-sticks yes- 
terday. Do you like them?” 

“Love them,” said Frances. ‘Oh, 
Phyl, you have such pretty ideas! 
Now let’s set the table.” 

So they set the table with the thin 
old Fairfield silver and the gold 
banded china and decided how the 
little supper should be served. 

“T hate hopping up,” said Frances, 
“but there’s no help for it. You can’t 
eat ice cream on salad plates.” 

Then Phyllis had another idea. “If 
I had a little table at my elbow we 
could set the things on that.” 

“Good! And let the people pass 
up their soiled plates to you and you 
stack ’em on this table at your elbow 
and have the second course all here 
too, so nobody will need to get up at 
all. That’s splendid.” 

Phyllis gasped. The problem of 
serving supper had bothered her. 
“Would—would that be all right?” 

“Indeed it would! People do that 
way a lot, mother says. Use a tea 
wagon or something. It’s quite the 
thing.” 

Phyllis’s last anxiety vanished. 

Suddenly Frances turned and hug- 
ged her. “Oh, I’m so glad you asked 
me, Phyl! It’s going to be great fun. 
Now, if there’s nothing else I must 
run. That was the twelve o’clock 
whistle. I'll be over at four to fix 
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the last things. Don’t give a thought 
to anything here. I’ll manage—love 
to. I’ll have the candles lighted when 
you and Hilda Emerson come in trom 
the ski jump.” 

“You’re a perfect darling!” 
Phyllis fervently. 

“You're another,” 
and vanished. 

Phyllis stood quite still. “Twice 
Frances Gray had called her Phyl. 
Phyl! Quiet shy Phyllis hardly knew 
herself. But oh, she was happy, hap- 
py, happy. Not even the thought of 
Hilda Emerson could daunt her now. 

2. 


Hilda Emerson proved all that 
Phyllis Fairfield had heard and imag- 
ined. She was nimble-witted, lively, 
able, clever, and scintillating. And 
the prettiest thing Phyllis had ever 
seen in her life! So pretty that Phyl- 
lis wanted to do nothing but look 
at her. It was desperately hard work 
not to stare. But Phyllis did her best. 
Did her best, too, to give Hilda a 
good time. She took her to the ski 
jump and introduced her to the girls 
and boys she. thought Hilda would 
like test. Bob and Gordon and Jack 
were all on hand. Never had quiet 
shy Phyllis been so near to the center 
of events. 

After an afternoon of sports the 
two girls and the three boys started 
for Phyllis’s house. 

“We'll have supper early,” Phyllis 
said, “so as to be ready to play this 
evening.” 

“Good idea,” said Hilda. 

The five filled the Fairfield hall 
with gayety and chatter. 

“T’ll take our guest upstairs to 
wash her hands,” said Phyllis. 
“Frances will find a place for you 
boys to wash up down here. Of 
course you’re not going home to 
change. We'll just sit down and 
have a little supper together—nothing 
elaborate at all.” 

“You didn’t want to dress, did 
you?” she asked Hilda, anxiously, as 
she had opened the door of the guest 
room. 

“T came prepared to, if necessary. 
But I think it’s more sensible under 
the circumstances not to.” 

That made Phyllis like her guest. 

A few minutes later Hilda on the 
threshold of the living room paused 
with a quick exclamation of pleasure. 
“It’s so pretty,” she said. 

Phyllis almost loved her then. 

And it was pretty. By candle light 
and firelight the book-lined room 
shone invitingly, all its shabbiness lost 
in the soft blur of pine, the cheer of 
yellow marigolds, the gleam of old 


said 


cried Frances 


silver and china glass. The slender 
beauty of the old table and chairs was 
brought out by the low flung light, 
the dinginess of the upper reaches 
concealed. ‘The gay sports costumes 
of the guests added notes of color. 

It was pretty and presently it 
proved very good indeed—oh, delic- 
ious! And it was gay and jolly. How 
could it help being so, with Frances 
Gray and Bob Moore and Gordon 
Frome and Jack Barnes and Hilda 
Emerson? The guests were enough 
to make any party a success. But this 
party was more than pretty and 
delicious and gay. A note of friend- 
liness suffused the gayety, a warmth 
and kindliness that made everyone 
feel at home. With this note Phyl- 
lis, though she didn’t realize it, had 
more than a little to do. She so 
wished to give Hilda Emerson a good 
time! And everyone was _ helping 
her so beautifully. “The warmth in 
Phyllis’s own heart overflowed in 
quiet happy cordiality into the recom. 

“Golly, but this is good food, Phyl- 
lis,” said Bob Moore. 

“What do you call these things, 
thimbles?” grinned Jack Barnes, 
helping himself to biscuits. “They’re 
about as big.” 

“Take a lot,” jibed Gordon Frome. 
“Take a handful.” 

Frances and Phyllis exchanged 
telegraphic glances. The supply was 
proving none too large. 

“IT love candlelight,” said Hilda 
Emerson, smiling at her hostess. 
“And do tell me zat are those love- 
ly knobby brown branches with your 
pine ?” 

3. 

“What did you do for Hilda 
Emerson?” demanded Grace Jerome 
the next day. 

“Do?” stammered Phyllis. 
—why, nothing.” 

“She’s crazy about it.” Captain 
Grace proceeded. ‘Fed the other 
Putney girls up so with tales of your 
party, they a// wish they'd stayed at 
your house.” 

Phyllis knew how to allow for 
Grace’s emphatic speech. Yet with 
all necessary deductions it made pleas- 
ant hearing. 

“We—we just seemed to have a 
good time,” she said happily. 

And the game? Oh, Somerset won 
by a close margin, two points. 


“Why 


Popular with the mosquitos. 

New Girl at Camp Bradley: Do 
you find many mosquitos here? 

Seasoned Bradley camper: 
they find us! 


No, 
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The Party 
(Continued from page 33) 


“Flour, drippings or butter and 
lard, baking powder—there’s nothing 
hard about that, I’m sure. I'll make 
them tiny. They’re so cute then. But 
it will take dozens and dozens to fill 
up three boys.” 

“You make the biscuits,” said 
Phyllis, “while I’m making the cake.” 

“These biscuits really need to be 
made just before you eat them.” 

“We can’t do that!” 

“T might—while you ski or some- 
thing with Hilda Emerson.” 

Phyllis shook her head. ‘It doesn’t 
sound safe to me. Does it to you? 
You haven’t made them before, you 
know.” 

Frances laughed. ‘Not very safe. 
All right, P'1l make them this morn- 
ing, then. And heat them a bit in the 
oven just before we eat them.” 

Phyllis’s brow cleared. ‘Fine. 
I’d better make my sponge cake first 
and get it out of the way. We can’t 
bake them together, because you will 
like to peep now and then at your 
biscuits and sponge cake’s so _per- 
nicketty, you can’t evert look at it till 
the time’s up, or it falls flat.” 

“Go ahead. I’ll be measuring my 
flour and working in the butter and 
lard. That takes time,” said Frances. 

The two cooks flew about busily. 
Now and then Aunt Mabel looked 
into the kitchen, answered a question 
or made a suggestion, but in the main 
she gave the girls right of way. The 
cake emerged, a beautiful pale brown, 
and as high as the tin. The girls 
watched it with bated breath but it 
did not fall. The pans of tiny baking 
powder biscuits also came from the 
oven in buff perfection. 

“Beginner’s luck,” laughed Fran- 
ces as she viewed them. 

“T’ve got to eat one,” cried Phyllis. 
“Oh, it’s good! But do you suppose 
you’ve made enough ?” 

“Four dozen for six people ought 
to hold us.” 

“Boys are cavernous.” 

“But it’s a party and they’re old 
enough to be moderately polite, you 
know.” 

“There must be enough. Now 
let's fix the table. Aunt Mabel says 
I may take one from the living 
room.” 

The table in question was of early 
Empire style in simple lines with a 
pedestal and two leaves. Having 
transferred it across the hall, the girls 
opened it out. 

“Mahogany ?” asked Frances. 

“No. Old Cherry. Needs polish- 


ing, doesn’t it? I'll get the boiled 
oil bottle and some cloths.” 

Vigorously the girls rubbed. “The 
table emerged burnished and shining. 

“What are you going to put on 
it?” asked Frances. 

“This lunch cloth some one sent 
Aunt Mabel from China.” 

“How lovely! Let’s put it on cor- 
ner wise. Any flowers?” 

“Marigolds. Ten for forty cents 
in Puckeridge’s window. I thought 
they'd look nice in this old glass 
pickle jar with the gold decorations. 
And oh, wait just a minute!” 

Phyllis flew out of the room to 
fly back in a moment with both hands 
full. “Shut your eyes!” 

Frances shut them. 

“Now open!” 

Frances giggled. “You sound 
just like my dentist. ‘Open, please!’ ” 
She gave a quick little cry of delight. 
“Oh, how pretty!” 

In the center of the table stood the 
jar of marigolds surrounded by four 
shining brass candle-sticks holding 
dark-green candles. 

“Bayberry,” Phyllis explained. “A 
friend of Aunt Mabel’s in Marble- 
head makes them and sent her these. 
I polished up the candle-sticks yes- 


terday. Do you like them?” 
“Love them,” said Frances. “Oh, 
Phyl, you have such pretty ideas! 


Now let’s set the table.” 

So they set the table with the thin 
old Fairfield silver and the gold 
banded china and decided how the 
little supper should be served. 

“I hate hopping up,” said Frances, 
“but there’s no help for it. You can’t 
eat ice cream on salad plates.” 

Then Phyllis had another idea. “If 
I had a little table at my elbow we 
could set the things on that.” 

“Good! And let the people pass 
up their soiled plates to you and you 
stack ’em on this table at your elbow 
and have the second course all here 
too, so nobody will need to get up at 
all. That’s splendid.” 

Phyllis gasped. The problem of 
serving supper had bothered her. 
“Would—would that be all right?” 

“Indeed it would! People do that 
way a lot, mother says. Use a tea 
wagon or something. It’s quite the 
thing.” 

Phyllis’s last anxiety vanished. 

Suddenly Frances turned and hug- 
ged her. “Oh, I’m so glad you asked 
me, Phyl! It’s going to be great fun. 
Now, if there’s nothing else I must 
run. ‘That was the twelve o’clock 
whistle. I'll be over at four to fix 
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the last things. Don’t give a thought 
to anything here. I’ll manage—love 
to. I’ll have the candles lighted when 
you and Hilda Emerson come in trom 
the ski jump.” 

“You’re a perfect darling!” said 
Phyllis fervently. 

“You’re another,” cried Frances 
and vanished. 

Phyllis stood quite still. “Twice 
Frances Gray had called her Phyl. 
Phyl! Quiet shy Phyllis hardly knew 
herself. But oh, she was happy, hap- 
py, happy. Not even the thought of 
Hilda Emerson could daunt her now. 

2. 

Hilda Emerson proved all that 
Phyllis Fairfield had heard and imag- 
ined. She was nimble-witted, lively, 
able, clever, and scintillating. And 
the prettiest thing Phyllis had ever 
seen in her life! So pretty that Phyl- 
lis wanted to do nothing but look 
at her. It was desperately hard work 
not to stare. But Phyllis did her best. 
Did her best, too, to give Hilda a 
good time. She took her to the ski 
jump and introduced her to the girls 
and boys she. thought Hilda would 
like test. Bob and Gordon and Jack 
were all on hand. Never had quiet 
shy Phyllis been so near to the center 
of events. 

After an afternoon of sports the 
two girls and the three boys started 
for Phyllis’s house. 

“We'll have supper early,” Phyllis 
said, “so as to be ready to play this 
evening.” 

“Good idea,” said Hilda. 

The five filled the Fairfield hall 
with gayety and chatter. 

“T’]l take our guest upstairs to 
wash her hands,” said Phyllis. 
“Frances will find a place for you 
boys to wash up down here. Of 
course you’re not going home to 
change. We'll just sit down and 
have a little supper together—nothing 
elaborate at all.” 

“You didn’t want to dress, did 
you?” she asked Hilda, anxiously, as 
she had opened the door of the guest 
room. 

“I came prepared to, if necessary. 
But I think it’s more sensible under 
the circumstances not to.” 

That made Phyllis like her guest. 

A few minutes later Hilda on the 
threshold of the living room paused 
with a quick exclamation of pleasure. 
“It’s so pretty,” she said. 

Phyllis almost loved her then. 

And it was pretty. By candle light 
and firelight the book-lined room 
shone invitingly, all its shabbiness lost 
in the soft blur of pine, the cheer of 
yellow marigolds, the gleam of old 


silver and china glass. The slender 
beauty of the old table and chairs was 
brought out by the low flung light, 
the dinginess of the upper reaches 
concealed. ‘The gay sports costumes 
of the guests added notes of color. 

It was pretty and presently it 
proved very good indeed—oh, delic- 
ious! And it was gay and jolly. How 
could it help being so, with Frances 
Gray and Bob Moore and Gordon 
Frome and Jack Barnes and Hilda 
Emerson? The guests were enough 
to make any party a success. But this 
party was more than pretty and 
delicious and gay. <A note of friend- 
liness suffused the gayety, a warmth 
and kindliness that made everyone 
feel at home. With this note Phyl- 
lis, though she didn’t realize it, had 
more than a little to do. She so 
wished to give Hilda Emerson a good 
time! And everyone was _ helping 
her so beautifully. The warmth in 
Phyllis’s own heart overflowed in 
quiet happy cordiality into the reom. 

“Golly, but this is good food, Phyl- 
lis,” said Bob Moore. 

“What do you call these things, 
thimbles?” grinned Jack Barnes, 
helping himself to bivcuits. “They’re 
about as big.” 

“Take a lot,” jibed Gordon Frome. 
“Take a handful.” 

Frances and Phyllis exchanged 
telegraphic glances. The supply was 
proving none too large. 

“T love candlelight,” said Hilda 
Emerson, smiling at her hostess. 
“And do tell me «hat are those love- 
ly knobby brown branches with your 
pine ?” 

3. 

“What did you do for Hilda 
Emerson?” demanded Grace Jerome 
the next day. 

“Do?” stammered Phyllis. 
—why, nothing.” 

“She’s crazy about it.” Captain 
Grace proceeded. “Fed the other 
Putney girls up so with tales of your 
party, they a// wish they’d stayed at 
your house.” 

Phyllis knew how to allow for 
Grace’s emphatic speech. Yet with 
all necessary deductions it made pleas- 
ant hearing. 

“We—we just seemed to have a 
good time,” she said happily. 

And the game? Oh, Somerset won 
by a close margin, two points. 


“Why 


Popular with the mosquitos. 


New Girl at Camp Bradley: Do 
you find many mosquitos here? 
Seasoned Bradley camper: 

they find us! 


No, 
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made 
METAL ARTS CO.,inc., 7740 South Ave., Rochester, N.Y 


C FREE CATALOG GIVE NAME OF SCHOOL OR S 
om CLUBANDNUMBERINCLASS 40, 5) 

yf Either pin illustrated made with any 3let- 
ters and A —_ 1 or 2 colors enamel 
i> Silver .50 doz. Sterling 
silver, fogce., 4. ‘00 doz. Write for catalog 
of sterling and solid gold pins and rings. 


Y “Bastian Bros.Ce. 544 Bastian Clg. , Rochester, N.Y. 3520 


For Boy Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, 
oe the Home or Schoo! hool Room; 
Minor of Chora “ye 
ti oy Se 
$$ ‘Hecitations Drills. 
Ser to Sees 2 Few. Make-up. Catalogue 
ad onus ace., 623 So. W Wabash, Dept. 87. CHICAGO 




















Send any roll and fifty cents for de- 
veloping and printing and a sample 
enlargement. Satisfaction guaranteed 
or money refunded. 50 Postals from 
one film, $2.00. 
BARBEAU STUDIOS 
Oswego, N. Y. 


ASK YOUR STOREKEEPER FOR 


STOVINK 
THE RED STOVE REMEDY 


Manufacturers 
JOHNSON’S LABORATORY, INC. 
Worcester, Mass. 














BASKETRY MATERIALS. Reeds, raffia, 
wooden bases, chair cane, Indian ash, 
splints, cane, webbing, wooden beads, 
braided straw, rush, willow, pine needles, 
books, tools, dyes. Catalogue and Di- 
rections, 15 cents. LOUIS STOUGHTON 
DRAKE, Inc., 26 Everett St., Alliston, 
Station 34, Boston, Mass. 


GENUINE INDIAN MADE 
BASKETS AND WAMPUM 


95 Styles 
Priced wholesale. Catalogue free. 


FRANK MARION GILHAM 
Kelseyville, California 





Tommy and I—We Walk 
(Continued from page 15) 
apart but great big and little ones 
piled across with the water just able 
and only just able to get between 
them. Tommy fairly crowed with a 
big idea. Why shouldn’t we make 
our dam this way? We could chink 
in little rocks part way across for one 
end and then pour in concrete. Do 
the other end the same way and have 
a narrow outlet in the middle so the 
water would not wash over the top. 
And really we needn’t be so very rich 

to do that! 

Up and up again went the road, 
all of a sudden branching, then one 
piece of it branching again. And 
right over the ridge to the east—at 
least, Tommy said it was east—right 
over the ridge, tripped in another road 
that cut across them all, slantwise. 

Lost! We were lost—in one of 
the very nicest places to get lost in 
ever made. In an X. Y. Z. place, 
Tommy declared, just right for ex- 
ploring. 

But listen—the Camp bugle! No, 
we weren’t lost. All we had to do 
now was to follow the clear call. 

Yet—up in the top of a large dead 
pine, a crow was feeding her baby. 
She placed a hunk of food in its 
mouth and it made a queer, gulping 
sound and fluttered its wings. Some- 
thing was plainly wrong. The 
mother administered first aid by pull- 
ing the food from the baby’s mouth, 
picking at the hunk, then thrusting 
it back. This time the food slipped 
nicely down and mother and baby 
crow promptly flew away. 

Tommy and I watched them out of 
sight—but we ’most missed “jerks,” 
because we did. 


GIRLS! 


Write DOROTHY WHEELER, of 
WHEELER and WHEELER, Bicknell, 
California, and tell her your stamp 
troubles. We have the dandiest approv- 
als to send, and all you have to do is tell 
us how many you have and your favorite 
countries and a_ selection personally 
chosen will be on its way to you. To 
every Girl Scout applying and giving re- 
ference, 57 nice free stamps will be pre- 
sented with Dorothy Wheeler’s compli- 
ments. 


DOROTHY WHEELER 
WHEELER and WHEELER 
Bicknell 





California 


CAN YOU BEAT IT? 


FREE — Stamp Cataloging $1.00 —- FREE 
With each packet 500 
Stamps at 65c 
Only 25 packets to be sold 
First come—First served. 
Cc. M. YOUNG, 5872 Julian Avenue 
St. Louis, Mo. 





For Your Fairs and Bazaars 


SELL CANDY 
FOR US 


Liberal profits. 30 days in which to 
send us our share of the proceeds. 
Express prepaid from Fitchburg, 
Mass., to any point in U. S. east of 
Syracuse, N. Y., and north of Phila- 
delphia, Penna. Liberal express al- 
lowances elsewhere. Candy abso- 
lutely fresh. Shipments usually same 
day order is received. FOR MIDDLE 
WEST: We have special assortments 
to ship from Chicago, Ill., prepaid 
for approximately 300 miles. 


$21 Easily Earned 


Upon order of your captain we will 
send an assortment of 60 boxes of 
bars (24 bars to a box) to be sold 
for us—all 5c bars of standard well- 
known makes including SOHRAFFT, 
HERSHEY, WANETA, CURTISS, 
BEICH and other makes, fresh and 
delicious. Sell them in 30 days. Send 
us $51. Keep $21 profit. This profit 
is clear unless you are outside our 
prepaid zone. Give reference. 
We also send smaller lots, 25, 40 or 
50 boxes on similar terms at pro- 
portionate prices. 
You can order from this advertise- 
ment or send for circular. Prices 
quoted are subject to change. 
Address ALL MAIL to 
FRED D. LESURE COMPANY 
Wholesale Confectioner 
FITCHBURG, 1G BROADST.,MASS. 


"MONEY EARNING PLAN’ 


Churches, Societies, Schools, 
will put money in the treas- 
ury of any Girl Scout Troop 
east of the Mississippi River. 


























For information write 


CHARLES R. DAVIS 


184 Ward Street, Newton Center, 59, Mass. 





Boys and Girls 
EARN XMAS MONEY 
Write for 50 Sets 
AMBERICAN CHRISTMAS SEALS. Sell 


for 10c a set at fairs, bazaars. When 
sold, send us $3.00 and keep $2.00. 


NEUBECKER BROS. 
961 East 23d Street, Dept. 39 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 





EARN MONEY 
IN YOUR SPARE TIME 


At home, addressing, mailing, music cir- 
culars. Send roc for music, information. 
AMERICAN MUSIC CO. 

1658 Broadway, Dept. F-12, New York 





Boys and Girls Earn Xmas Money 


Send for 25 XMAS PACKAGES. Each package con- 
taining 48 assorted Xmas Seals, Cards and Tags. 
Sell for 10c each at your fairs and bazaars. When 
sold send us $1.50 and keep $1.00. We trust you. 

CHRISTMAS CARD CO., Dept. D., Beverly, Mass. 











When writing to Advertisers 
kindly mention THe AMERICAN GIRL 
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Stamp collecting is a 
fascinating hobby. 
Try it. 





GIRLS! 
BIG STAMP BARGAIN 


ALL FOR 10c—1 set Airplane stamps, 
10 blank approval sheets, 1 small pocket 
album, 1 stamp wallet, 250 hinges, per- 
foration gauge and millimetre scale, 1 
triangle stamp, packet rare stamps from 
Abyssinia, East Africa, Nyassa, Georgia, 
Turkey, etc., etc., and price lists--ALL 
FOR 10e and 2c postage to approval ap- 
plicants only. 


PIKE’S PEAK STAMP CO. 


BOX 321, COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 


FREE EUROPE DIFFERENT 


To applicants for my %, %, 1 and 2c ap- 
provals, also the higher priced stamps at 
50 per cent discount. Send reference and 
receive an extra premium, 


CHAS. T. EGNER 
4455 Frankford Ave. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





Frankford, 





GIRLS in the HAREM—collect 


5 Varieties 
10 ry 
25 We 
50 vi 
100 - ; ie 
200 9 oon 
JOSEPH M. MOUHIB 
608 W. 135th Street New York City 
Postage Stamps of Turkish Empire 








100 Stamps, all different, from 1869 
to 1918. Cat. Value $1.50. Price 
50c postpaid. No damaged or heavy 
cancelled stamps sent. 


A. V. Johnston 
45 Marion Rd. Belmont, Mass. 





FREE: German Aijir Post Set 


To my applicants for my |, 2, and 
3 cent approvals and also high 
priced stamps 50 per cent dis- 
count. Send reference please. 
CHAS. W. SCHMIDT 


3227 Benner Street Wissinoming 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





30 DIFF. EUROPE & COLONIAL—FREE 
We will also send a selection of stamps 
on approval sheets at % catalog value 
(%e and up), or book of stamps priced 
low, showing catalog numbers and values, 
whichever you would rather examine. 
Collect the best at lower cost. 
Cc. A. STROM 
284 E. 2nd St., Brookyn, N. Y. 


Stamps 
By WILBUR F. CANNON 


The winner of the “Bulgarian 
Shipka Pass Stamp Contest,’ which 
we launched in our July issue is Miss 
Jean Cameron of Washington, D. C. 
Miss Cameron is but ten years of age, 
yet has about eight hundred stamps 
in her collection which she began to 
form in 1920. She says, “I collect 
stamps because it is such fun.” 

Not a great many entries were re- 
ceived but those which were entered 
proved very difficult to judge, as they 
all were remarkably well written. 
During the coming winter we shall 
hold another contest, which will be 
much easier and attract more col- 
lectors, we hope. 

The judges gave second place to 
the winner's sister, Miss Betty 
Cameron; third place to Miss Helen 
Page; fourth to Miss Julia Hoffson, 
and fifth to Miss Dorothy Preston. 
Space prohibits listing the other win- 
ners, but prizes have been sent to 
all. The winning article follows. 


The Battle ot 
Shipka Pass 
By JEAN CAMERON 


Shipka Pass was a great battle in 
the Russo-Turkish War, the Bul- 
garians’ fight for freedom. This 
pass was named after Shipka, a vil- 
lage nearby. It was over the highest 
part of a ridge of the Balkans, and 
was during the Russo-Turkish War 
the principal road between Rumelia 
and Bulgaria, running from Sistova 
to Adrianople. 

The Turks occupied the pass at 
first, with 4000 men. However, on 
July 19, 1877, they evacuated and left 
the pass in the hands of the Bulgarians 
and their Russian allies. On August 
21 they were attacked by Suleiman 
Pasha with 30,000 men. At that 
time the defenders had but 5000 men, 
but a reinforcement increased their 
numbers to 7500, and thus they held 
the pass till August 26, when Sulei- 
man Pasha, having lost 10,000 men, 
withdrew to wait for reinforcements. 

In 1902, it being the 25th anni- 
verasy of the battle of Shipka Pass 
which was one of the greatest in the 
war, and one that helped a good deal 
towards winning it, a commemorating 
set of stamps was issued, showing the 
Bulgarians throwing rocks down at 
the Turks. The stamps are 5 stotinki, 
lake; 10 stotinki, blue-green, and 15 
stotinki, blue. 















Good things are waiting 
for you here. Read 
carefully. ) 





MEXICO: 300 Mexican postage stamps, 
all cleaned off paper and in very good 
condition. No envelopes, revenues or 
junk. 40 varieties, including centenary, 
‘officials’ and new issues. Value by 
Scott Cat. $9.12, for only $1.25, Post free 
and registered. Remit in U. S. bills and 
mint le and 2c stamps. 

NEW ISSUES: 2, 4, 5, 10, 20, 80, 50c and 
1 peso, mint, $1.45. Post and registration 
extra lic. 

LEON GIRON 
St. Domingo 49, Tacubaya, Mexico. 
Member S. P. A. 3856, Postal Card S. of 
A. 272, and others. 


BARGAIN: 





50 diff. South & Central America....25c¢ 
40 diff. French Colonies.............. 20c 
100 diff. British Colonies.............. 35c. 
500 diff. all over the World........... 60c 
eee are 15¢ 


JOHN SCHOENBERGER 
201 East 96th St. New York, N. Y. 


BARGAIN STAMP OUTFIT! 


250 Peelable Hinges, 50 all diff. stamps. Fiume (tri- 
angle), Nyassa, French Cols. (Pictorials), Malay 
(Tiger), etc., 20 War and New Europe, 5 Blank App. 
Sheets, Perforation Gauge, 36 page list and 10c 
Bargain List, ALL FOR ONLY.......-..... 
To those asking to see my CHOICE 50°, approvals 

Other Specials: 100 all diff. U. S. only 20¢; 100 
diff. mostly New Europe, cat. over $2, only 10¢; 1000 
varieties foreign, a fine collection in itself, cat. up 
to 75e each, wonderful value at $1.75! 


L. B. DOVER, Dept. F, Buena Vista, Colorado 


LET’S GET ACQUAINTED 


Send me 25c or more and receive a nice 
packet of stamps. None will catalog less 
than 4c each. Tell me the size of your 
collection so that I may please you. 


F. E. DESSERT 
172 State Avenue (Dep't A.G.) 
Fall River Massachusetts 


FOREIGN STAMPS FREE 
Big Packet of Foreign Stamps from 
many countries, both used and unused, 
with big list of Stamp Albums, packets 
sets, all free for 2c return postage. 
RAY STAMP COMPANY 


Station Eg. Toronto Canada 














COINS FOR SALE 


100 Foreign Coppers, all mint red bright as 
FF eee erste $1.00 
10 Jackson or Hard Time Tokens, all diff..... 1.00 
10 Confederate Notes, 1 Dollar to 100 Dollars 1.00 
I want to buy as well as sell so if you have any 

old coins in the bottom of that trunk bring them out 

end I'll pay you a good price for them. > 
pondence solicited. 


WM. RABIN 
6152 WALTON AVE. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Phone Granite 4680 


NEWFOUNDLAND 
STAMPS 
on approval. 
50 Varicties Wholesale; 160 Retail. 
Ask for lists, and send references. 


REV. E. A. BUTLER 
St. GEORGES NEWFOUNDLAND 
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“OH, GIRLS!” 
MYSTIC’S 
“MYSTERIOUS” PACKET! 


Contains stamps from the lands of can- 
nibals, heathen, sun worshippers, and 
‘iid savages! Included are Travancore, 
Malay, Dutch Indies, Liberia, Siam, Africa, 
Abyssinia, North Borneo, Nyassaland, Zan- 
zibar, etc., etc.! This wonderful packet 
containing 110 all diff. (mostly unused) 
for only 8 cents to approval applicants! 


MYSTIC STAMP CO. 


Dept. 6 


CAMDEN NEW YORK 





27c—Harding Memorial Covers 


The new two-cent stamp issued in mem- 
ory of late President Harding on orig- 
inal envelope and post-marked at Marion, 
Ohio, on first day of issue is offered by us 
at the extremely low price of 27c, post 
free. Please remit by money order only. 
First name received has money refunded. 
There is no better stamp. 
HAMMOND BROTHERS 


151 Park Avenue Greenwich, Conn, 





All diff. $.25 each. 100 Austria; 200 

Europe; 25 Chile; 40 Czecho-Slovakia ; 

200 Europe; 25 Peru; 30 Roumania; 50 

Sweden; 50 South America; 25 Uruguay; 

25 Venezuela; 60 Germany; 30 U. S. 

Colonies. 

FRED L. ONKEN 

630 79th ST. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

BRITISH and other fine 
stamps, on ap- 

COLONIAL proval, at very low 


net prices. 


WORCESTER STAMP CO. 


405 Main Street 
Worcester, Mass. 








GIRLS’ SPECIAL 


500 diff. stamps from all over the world, 
many unused and new issues, for....50c 
200 as above, all nice clean stamps....15¢ 

To all those ordering the 500 different, 
and sending reference for our new 50% 
discount approvals, will include, FREE 
1009 “superior” hinges, and a perforation 
gauge. 

ARDEN E PAGE 

CANISTEO ROAD HORNELL, N. Y. 





PENNY APPROVAL BOOKS 


2 CENT APPROVAL BOOKS 
3 and 5 CENT APPROVAL BOOKS 
10 CENT APPROVAL BOOKS 
Also books mounted and priced as in ca- 
talogue. Liberal discount. Try one and 
be convinced. 


JOHN R. SCHMITT 


219 E. Beck St. Columbus, Ohio 
A.P.S. 6359 





BARGAINS AT ALL TIMES 


Special inducements to Girl Scout 
stamp collectors. Standard varieties 
only on approval. References re- 


quired. 
Cc. W. LARKIN 
121 Leonard St., New York City 





CHRISTMAS POST CARDS 


For Girl Scouts to Sell at their Fairs and Bazaars. 
Send for 25 Packages of Beautiful Christmas Post 
Cards. Sell for 10 cents a package. When sold 
send us $1.50 and keep $1.00. WE TRUST YOU. 

AMERICAN CARD CO., Dept. 14, Beverly, Mass. 

















Earn Your Christmas 


“Presents 


For Your Girl Scout Friends 


PF sia your troop 


chums like Girl Scout presents 
for Christmas? Wouldn't of- 
ficial Scout stationery, hand- 
kerchiefs, a mirror, a web belt, 
or a mess kit be the most ap- 
propriate and welcome pres- 
ents a Girl Scout could re- 


ceive? 
All you have to do to earn these 
presents is to secure new subserib- 


ers to The American Girl. (Do 
not count your own subscription 


as one). Just a little effort in 
your spare time. It will be so 
easy. Show them your October 
issue. Tell them about our plans 


for the future—about the Augusta 
Huiell Seaman mystery serial, 
abont our game and party pages, 
our Campkinks and all the rest. 

Do not stop at Girl Scouts. Try 
other girls, too, for any girl will 
like a magazine of her own, plan- 
ned especially for girls. (Perhaps 
the Scouting parts will make /er 
a Girl Scout, too). 

When you have secured all the 
subscriptions you can, check the 
names of the premiums you wish 
on the list below and send it in, 
together with the printed naines 
and addresses of the new subscrib- 
ers you have secured and $1.50 
for each subscription. 


HERE IS THE LIST 


Check, Clip, and Mail It To Us 


a SS Ce OC 


Premium Department, 

The American Girl, 

Girl Scouts, Inc., 

189 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C. 


I wish the premiums I have checked 
below. I am sending the amount indi- 


cated. 


0 Nickel Pocket Mirror .......... 
[i Girl Scout Handkerchief ....... 
In-Spool Sewing Kit ........... 
Girl Scout Web Belt .......00% 
Girl Scout Stationery .......... 
The American Girl ....66000s0 
oe | OO eer 
Handy Flash Light ............ 
St eee 


a ae | 


ee ED see wasinadae-evdo kw wmees 


er NED 1g Sen nies k<G.eewscemnenes 


No. subscriptions 
1 


Heavy Web Haversack ......... 10 
Peni BOONE TM csecicstwcceet 12 
ee Oe eee 12 

















Newfoundland. Complete sets, Mint. 
Cabot, 1897, $4; Royal, ’98, 80 cts.; 
Coronation, 1911, $3.50; Caribou, 
"18, $3.50. 1919 PROVISIONAL 
SURCHARGED, 2c on 30c, 50 
cts.; 3c on 15c, 80 cts.; 3c on 35¢, 
70 cts. New Issue ‘Pictorial’ 1c to 
15c, (face value 86 cts.) $1. Cash 
in advance, by Post Office Order. 


L. J. O’Keefe 


P. O. Box 152 
St. Johns, N. F. Ld. 


STAMP BARGAIN 


125 Different Stamps—all genuine—- 
for 10 cents. 


P. C. KUNKEL 








Richford Vermont 
200 Different. Foreign «.....ccccvescces 25c 
20 Var. Danzig, uMuseEd .......cccccce 20c 
ee: ClU™=e eee eee 10c 

4 ‘** Newfoundland (cat, 21c) .... 7c¢ 
SD Pe NE coc csecciacea 20c 
4 ‘* Columbian Republic ......... 4c 
he: i. ** 9 eres 10c 
S& “ Germany, wmused ....cccces 5c 


Price Lists Free 
CARL YOUNG 
934 Filbert Street, Philadedphia, Pa. 





Rare Canadian Stamps 


I can fill your every ‘want’ in Canada. 
Write for my list and tell me what blank 
spaces you wish to fill. I also can supply 
a good line of approvals in other countries. 


FRED JARRETT 
Box 214, G. P. O. 


TORONTO CANADA 


APPROVAL SELECTIONS 
- ° 
: 6624 to 70% Discount 
Desirable and Rare Selection sent on ap- 
proval at 66 2/3 to 70% discount from 
catalogue prices. All perfect copies. Ref- 
erences required. 


J. DE JONG 
5 k6 W. 162d St., New York, N. Y. 


FINE PACKET STAMPS FREE for 
name and address 2 collectors and 2c 
postage. With 50% approvals. 

SPECIAL: All 10c each: 25 Asia and 
Africa, 25 So. Am., 25 Newrope: 25 Fr. 
Cols.; 25 Br. Cols.; 35 U. S. A.; 20 Aus- 
tralia; 10 Animal; 15 Pictures; 20 Fin- 
land, ete. 100 all diff. Eleven 10c pack- 


ets $1.00. 
U. T. K. STAMP CO. 
407 Arcade Utica, N. Y. 


Per 100 Stamping names 
Make$19 on Key checks. Send 25c 
for sample and instructions to G. S. KEY- 
TAG CO., Cohoes, N. Y. 
HEMSTITCHING and Piloting at- 
tachment works on any machine—$2, with 
instructions. A. SCOTT, Cohoes, N. Y 
I made it with small 
$50 a Week Mail Order Business. 
Booklet for stamp tells how. Sample and 


Plan 25c. 12 Mail order articles FREE. 
ALGS SCOTT, Cohoes, N. Y. 














Bradley break. 


Did she mean TOTEM? 


Or was she studying water life? 

Anyway, this, too, was a brilliant 
“Oh,” exclaimed a 
newcomer brightly, “we have two 
stripes on our toad-pole.” 








LATEST FAD!!! 


Make beautiful Naturpictures, etc., from natural 
butterflies. Outfit No. 1, $2; No. 2, $5; No. 3, $10; 
No. 4, $25. 

In Outfit No. 4 is sufficient material to produce 
over $100 worth of articles suitable for presents or 
for sale. The other outfits compare pronortionately 
We furnish instructions with outfit. Terms: Cast 
with all orders, 


COLLECTORS SUPPLY HOUSE 
Callahan Florida 
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STANDARD PRICE LIST FOR GIRL SCOUT EQUIPMENT 


Effective October 1, 1923 








2. Officers Norfolk Serge Suits. 
$4.50 to $4.75. 
3. Hats are not returnable. 








See order blank for size. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE! 


1. Re:—Discontinuing Ready-to-Sew Uniforms. Ready-to-sew uniforms have been discontinued as an item 


of official Girl Scout equipment and stock of same is no longer carried at National Headquarters. 
these the khaki is sold by the yard along with the make-up sets which contain complete with pattern all neces- || 
sary trim to be used by a Scout making her own uniform. 


Price of uniform advanced from $35.00 to $37.50; Serge by the yard, from 


In place of 











Size Price 
iin sc:k se sete 10-18 $3.50 
38-42 4.00 
Short Coat Suit......... 10-18 4.50 
38-42 5.00 
SS ceninaaaica sree 10-18 2.00 
38-42 2.50 
IE ETE ee 10-42 2.25 
Norfolk Suits—O fficers: 
Khaki, light weight. 34-42 7.00 
x Attendance Stars 
| NL OE Se omer $o.20 
MNS rece hinds Va kenirdts 2s 
=x Foret Class Badee.......... 25 
Ree TOON gnc cecsacn 15 
I OS es eal gl $o.2 5 
i a ert 75 
x * Community Service ...... 25 
x * Golden Eaglet ........... 1.50 
eS ere eer ee $o.15 
x Corporal Chevron ......... 10 
oe See eee 1.25 
America, the Beautiful....... $0.05 
ee rrr 10 
Everybody Ought to be a Scout 15 
First National Training School 25 
CE TE hincacssnes cain .60 
Girl Scouts Are True........ 15 
American Flags 
Size Material Price 
ET EE, aco wa cscs nwens $2.70 
eS errr re re 3.50 
PT: A tewkt cee ens sacks 4.50 
enc. Sie GRUEO  ccscccnccas 4.50 
(x) Troop Flags 
Size Material Price Lettering 
2x3 ft. Wool..$2.50 roc per letter 
21%4x4 ft. Wool.. 400 5c “ “ 
3x5 ft. Wool.. 5.50 20c “ “ 
4x6 ft. Wool.. 8.00 20c “ “ 


NOTE: 


UNIFORMS 
Size Price 
Khaki, heavy weight 434-42 15.00 
Serge bee eeeeeeeeeee 34-42 37.50 
Hate, Oficers........: 744-8 = 3.50 
eee 644-8 1.50 
Canvas Leggins, Pair........ 1.00 
WS: EE wancccuiewan <e 28-38 $0.60 
Leather for officers.. 28-38 2.50 
Middy—Official khaki. 10-40 1.75 
Neckerchiefs, each ........... -40 
Colors: Green, purple, dark 
BADGES 
x * Life Saving Crosses 
RR Se A Ee 1.75 
EE OO EE EEE re 1.50 
x * Medal of Merit........... $1.00 
x Proficiency Badges......... ag 
PINS 
x Lapels—G. S.—Bronze ..... 0.50 
x Tenderfoot Pins 
10K Gold (safety catch).... 43.00 
INSIGNIA 
x Ex-Patrol Leader’s Chevron. 20 
x Hat Insignia (for Captain’s 
OE ic enn Goecesee eaters .50 
SONGS 
Girl Scout Songs 
EE ee $0.10 
Pigme TGR ean ccsicsenss .30 
Girl Scout Song Sheet........ 04 
Lots of 10 or more.......... .03 
ee eee eee 15 
Oh, Beautiful Country........ 05 
FLAGS 
(x) Troop Flags (continued) 
Price 
Pore rr Steir 1.25 
Includes: 
1 pr. Morse Code Flags Jointed 
6-ft. Staff 
1 pr. Semaphore Flags, Heavy 


web carrying case 
Single Morse Code Flag-staff, not 


MIN 6 Nig.cscunecnsecesonss« .60 
Semaphore Flags (extra), per 
POOR rere eee 75 


Size 
blue, light blue, khaki, pale 
yellow, cardinal, black, and 


yellow. 

= earner 
Puttees, Women’s sizes....... 

I NO a ik coca a6 a 
Sweater—Slip-over type 34-40 

eae 34-40 
Waterproof Coats, sizes 10-20 
Waterproof Capes, sizes 10-20 
x Second Class Badge........ 
x * Thanks Badge 

Heavy gold plate with bar 


Gold Plate Pins 
Silver Plate 


Gold Filled (safety catch).. 
ek 
Old style plain pin 


x Lapels—G. S., for Scouts.... 
x Patrol Leader’s Chevron.... 


On the Trail: 
Piano edition 
BE axon eres 5.00% 

Lots of 10 or more........ 

DEE, ncbteuaweicenaeeanss 

We EL: ones kc axecceusucs 

Be Prepared. Girl Guide Song 


(x) Troop Pennants 


Lettered with any Troop No..... 


Staffs 
1in.x 7 ft. Jointed with Spiral 

G. S. Emblem.... 
1in.x 7 ft. Jointed with Eagle. 
1in.x 7 ft. Jointed with Spear. 
G. S. Emblem, Separate 


Eagle Emblem—separate ...... 
Spear Emblem—separate ...... 
gS ee err 


Two weeks are required to letter troop flags. 


SPECIAL NOTE—These prices are subject to change without notice. 
* Sold only on Approval of the Committee on Standards and Awards. 


NATIONAL SUPPLY DEPARTMENT (GIRL SCOUTS), 


Price 


2.00 
3.00 


6.50 
7-50 
7.00 
7.00 


75 
15 
.08 


.20 
15 


.60 
05 
.02 


25 
35 


Price 
1.50 


189 Lexington Ave., New York City 


























Elsie Singmaster 


Isn’t it splendid that ELsiz SinG- 
MASTER (Mrs. Lewars), who 1s so 
busy writing for The Saturday Even- 
ing Post and other leading magazines, 
found time to write for The Amer- 
ican Girl? 

Living in Gettysburg, Pa., Mrs. 
Lewars has discovered in the stirring 
history of the battlefield many excit- 
ing adventures for her girls’ stories. 
Sarah in “When Sarah Saved the 
Day” (Houghton, Mifflin) is one 
such heroine. Read, too, ‘“Emme- 
line,” “John Baring’s House” and 
“Katy Gaumer.” (Houghton, Mif- 
flin. ) 


* * * 


WALTER DE LA Mare is an Eng- 
lishman whose poems many Girl 
Scouts already love. Get his book, 
“Peacock Pie” and laugh over his 
“fish that talks in the frying pan” or 
become a fairy, yourself, in his magic 
land. 

Our Hallow-e’en poem, “I Saw 
Three Witches” is from his book, 
“Down Adown Derry,” and we are 
grateful to the publishers, Henry 
Holt and Company, for giving us 
their kind permission to publish it 
in our magazine. 

Don’t you wish that you could 
draw so lovely a cover as WINIFRED 
BroMHALL did for this Hallow-e’en 
issue of ours? Or make such witchy 
witches? We do! 


*« *# * 


When Betu B. GILcHrRIsT in- 
vited us to come to The Party, we 
couldn’t refuse. “I graduated from 
Mount Holyoke College,” writes 
Miss Gilchrist. ‘My hobby is gar- 
dening. And I have written stories 
and books for girls for a long time.” 
Among Miss Gilchrist’s books for 








Our Contributors 


girls are: Helen Over-the-Wall, pub- 
lished by the Penn Publishing Com- 
pany; and Cinderella’s Granddaugh- 
ter and The Camerons of Highboro 
published by the Century Company. 


The reason EstHER JOHNSTON 
knows so much about yesterday’s 
girls, not to mention today’s, is be- 
cause she works where hundreds ‘of 
books are and where hundreds of 
girls visit—in a New York branch 
library, of which she is Head. 


* * * 


Era BetTzNer who wrote our Hal- 
lowe’en frolic, is the most fun! Girls 
always enjoy the parties she plans for 
them and many of you will find in 
her book, ‘Parties and Stunts around 
the Year,” a great deal of help for 
your own parties. It costs $1.00 and 
may be secured from The Woman’s 


Press, 600 Lexington Ave., New 
York City. 
And our Scout authors: What a 


fine array we have! Mrs. PHELPs, 
author of our book notes and member 
of our Girl Scout Executive Com- 
mittee, is the wife of William Lyon 
Phelps, distinguished author and pro- 
fessor of English literature at Yale 
University. CorRINNE CHISHOLM is 
a regional director in the South, along 
with Dorris HouGH. You ought to 
hear her be Uncle Remus, herself! 

Lestie VaArickK PERKINS is busy 
with our Philadelphia girls. ANNE 
CHAPIN sends us the “Gregorian 
Chant” from Brookline, Mass. 

How proud we are of our Fancies 
pages! ELizABETH BALLARD wrote 
the legend of Winnataska from 
stories she heard native Mountaineers 
tell. MarGuerireE GUNN, HELEN 
Ross, RoBERTINE McCLeENDON, and 
MarGAaRET RANGELY, welcome! 
Come again! 


They study birds at Camp Andree. 
Every the Bird 
Walk the new camper looked and 


listened to all that was said about 


red 


minute during 


song sparrows, woodpeckers, 
starts, ’n everything. 

Next day, calling excitedly to her 
patrol, she cried, 


quick and look at the upstart!” 


“Girls, come here 


40 





How Breer Rabbit Made a 
Riding Horse of Br‘er Fox 


(Continued from page 19) 


Buzzard, Miss Meadows and the 
three ““gals.” The one who imper- 
sonates Uncle Remus wears oid 


clothes, a white beard, spectacles, has 
his face blackened with burnt cork, 
and carries a walking stick. The 
little Boy wears a white linen or 
paper collar on his blouse. Miss 
Meadows and the “gals” wear gay 
colored long dresses, and picture hats 
or poke bonnets adorned with rib- 
bons and flowers. 

Brer Rabbit must be covered about 
the body with brown cloth. His 
head, except the face, is covered with 
similar material tied in points to 
make conspicuous ears. Brown stock- 
ings cover his hands and feet.. A wad 
of cotton or white cloth forms his 
short tail. Brer Fox should be cov- 
ered with a dark coat. A long nose 
and ears can be made for him of 
brown paper with strings through 


the sides to tie them around the 
head. His tail should be long and 
bushy—a fur neck piece, perhaps. 





Mr. Turkey Buzzard is covered with 
a black coat or black rubber poncho. 
His head, except the face, is covered 
tightly with light gray or white 
cloth. 


Our Honor Roll 


BRONZE LIFE SAVING CROSS 

Sylvia Rosenthal, Troop 25, St. Paul, 

Minn. 
SILVER LIFE SAVING CROSS 

Lillian Vervaeke, Detroit, Mich. 

Jean Marx, Albany, N. Y. 

Lillian Engleman, Louisville, Ky. 
CERTIFICATE OF 
COMMENDATION 

Katherine Perry, Troop 46, Brooklyn, 

MN. ¥. 

Scout Durrenberger, Nemet, Calif. 
GOLDEN EAGLETS 

Ethel Litzky, Senior Troop 1, Bronx, 

LY 


Isabel Leonard, Troop 3, Columbus, Ga. 

Patricia McMurray, Troop 1, McAl- 
ester, Okla. 

Ethel McDonald, Troop 1, McAlester, 
Okla. 

Ruth Thompson, Troop 1, Middletown, 
Ohio. 

Isabelle Connor, Troop 1, Middletown, 
Ohio. 

Hester Marie Clapp, Troop 1, Middle- 
town, Ohio. 

Lois Hallman, Troop 1, Orange, Calif. 

Jean McBridge, Troop 13, Paterson, 


Viola Cox, Local Director, Paterson, 
N.. 3. 

Maynor McWilliams, Troop 2, Rome, 
Ga. 

Mary Nancy Watson, Troop 18, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 
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STANDARD PRICE LIST CONTINUED 


LITERATURE 
Price Price 

I EGR SORE Se eet Se eT Sak me RAGE, CNW ins wne nt iss cadeciasarensie $o.15 

» Patrol System for Girl Guides................000. 25 

tir = in sae Sutin Ag sc uiekais dase aeeeae 25 hy te on ee .................... 3 

ip. Rage el egal Iain ciate 75 eee ee eee 10 

rr ere 1.25 Post Cards— 

First Aid Book— DE nel ninind casteotwebcespareanewee en -10 
ee EE ree re .50 SB MOMER SEES 2... reccccccccncccececcessesees 1.00 
I NE so os cen Cas Me mae 25 SD MEE. ccevuensncdusSedeehaekenunenies .02 

Gist Guide Bock of Gamnes.......... 0. cccccicescses so Posters— 

Wlentth Recsed Beck h ee ee ee 25 
a yee a eee ee ere eT Tee ad Girl Scout poster (small) ..........cccceeees .10 

WOME iS Ac denen peda tn sade dcagarpostions 1.00 Set of 7 Child Welfare Posters ..........+.-- 6.85 

Handbook, Cloth Board Cover................+.+- 1.00 SE EE i csc ceaneendeankerss ced each 1.00 

ea yew Settee eee eee e eee eeeees Oe. QUIN NIN oon eek se dacunwaxackwsvaceianes 15 
MOSES NTETE NIMIBE oo 022s cccccesvereccesers “75 Ne Oe RE NDS 5.6, ess kG es be cadkeen news’ -10 

"Introductory Training Course... ......02..0500 7 ae Sl Sr er ree errr me 1.50 

SOE CRED aiacvsccsiesas  Acdasasecses 05 Lane — Course ..........seseeeeeeeee ‘75 

, , NR hoon ceasowaskbaeeubarene™ 2.00 

Ye Andrée EE ese a ceicc seid ss GGcaes reese 75 Additional Sheets 

A Girl Scout Pageant ied enol Soeclsaacecb aiaia vena dae -50 Be Me ee 03 

Spirit of Girlhood, by Florence Howard. SE, TOONS a rn enn ck taba dessaone 03 
* Punched for Field Notebook. ey EE ce cin ccd chon nenanwuky 6 .03 
MISCELLANEOUS EQUIPMENT 

NE ME MIND la Coss Shes ties Wea ee ee oes om ee ror ree $3.25 

ER: SN iG ar cegh ew kab esina yah ae eae eee 05 1“ PEED wand odvnGseusebdnhe cancion enebene 4.50 

Blankets— en I Oe ch iaweccenuhoemenns me 1.50 
4-pound Gray .....-.ceceeceececeeeesnceeees 6.00 Be a. cbc vk eeeak seeeesace 4.00 
are. re 4.50 es 

Bugle Re i ec lis thine cn mae nedeee eam 15 

Sr ae TS CE alge aa eli lait ag 3-5 eye oe Se ee errr rrr re 10 

Braid—4-inch wide, yard......... 0c cece cece e eens 10 Guide, 15 ft., ring for belt... $0 

fe I BN ings Onc oases sear evuewnens 25 : » ang Pee ha ce a : 
soe-—6 1 20 860—dene® S688... oi. cccccscccases 2.75 Serge, O. D., 54 me. wide, per yard.........+++++: 4-75 

CR I hoe Sic boas adnwadtccsacenada tava 2.25 Sewing Kit, Tim Case ......-.-.0-0s0eceeeeeeeees 25 

Ce, SID = iss Sinccssc sade activate sxauee 2.75 Aluminum Case ......0ccccccecccccccscccens -50 
Tim icc c cece cece eect e cence eens en eenneaes Ce, Dee MR go sina cdniinvenssccwenvaweeawnes .50 

Compass, Plain ......0.0cecce eee e cence cece eeeees 1.00 Stockings, Wool, sizes 8-11 ©. .........00c0 cece eee 2.00 

eo — a , A BS TO RS pI Se 1.50 a .§0 

Facet Fane See WI Ne oi vievosiwne ce vasanescaees . —_ 
lodine Antiseptic Pen, extra........+.:2.+0.+- 50 Sun eee Ra eae eee ee ea Ree Gee errs 1.00 

eg aS 2.80 Transfer Seals, 2 for ...........-0.+seesseeeeees 05 

PARSE, IEE GONE x .ds osinc ccc sncedesevaiies 1.35 Thread, Khaki spool ...........-0+-+0ee0eeeeeees 15 
NTN og Gad Sue ntanntaneancdowmramenwins 1.65 NR ER eee ee 1.20 

Handkerchiefs— Uniform Make-Up Sets— 

With Girl Scout emblem: eee Se I oo ise isdndnesewncces ces 65 
DE iho ecn seek teed ean awn eened .40 1 Long Coat Pattern 
Ce) < cdurakutweul sccosenctbineesmenee 25 I Pair Lapels Give pattern 

Saesset. Tis Bovis nineisss es ccnsnssccencvoseseds 2.75 « Spool of Thread size 

OM ae go ia oh aa ay ae ae aa [pene eeeeee 1.50 t Set of Buttons 
Brag 4 — a * Pair.......+.- 45 ee I nc oid vs cs cacamoseeane 80 

x Khaki, ictal Scout, 36 im. wide.........0.00. 35 
Heavy, for Officers 28 in. wid-............-. 55 : pang a 

— = OD ccdecvewe e600 s HOC s dees oO 6040 00848 1 Pair Lapels Cre patae 

a scaneucaens seeeeeees seen eeeeeeeeeeeees ; 1 Spool Thread 

Mess Kit, No. —— ee COPE ere 3-50 . ra i y Ena 

ania BE Sith niseascaure pao wee nw earns 25 iy teeta ais the Obits call Gdns 
Coat, Skirt or Bloomers, 10-42 .............5+ ey WOODED, cv accsivetincessccccacnscssncesvsesscense .20 
Norfolk Suit, 34-42 ...-.--ccceceseceeeeeeees ae: PRIS Os CE oo ss voces cwanosaeecunres 4.00 


Important Instructions for Ordering Equipment 


Scout equipment can be sold only upon written approval of a registered Captain. 


Cash must accompany all orders. 
Girl Scouts, Inc. 


All checks, drafts, or money orders should be made payable to the order of 


Girl scout buttons, patterns and coat lapels are sold only when official khaki is purchased from National Head- 


quarters. 


Authorized department stores cannot sell any of the items marked with an x. 


Mail all Orders to 
GIRL SCOUT NATIONAL SUPPLY. DEPARTMENT 


189 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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ALONG 


Letters and letters and letters! What fun it is, being an 
Editor. At least, being Editor of The American Girl and 
getting letters from the Girl Scouts about ‘“What-I-wish-in- 
my-Magazine”’ (you know, the contest letters). 

o> > s+ 


Such well-written letters, too. We know the Judges are 
going to have a most difficult time deciding which one is the 


very best. But they will decide, because we shall insist upon 
it! And the next time you receive a copy of The American 


Girl, you will see in it the best letter’s suggestions for our 
Magazine, as well as those of Honorable Mention. 
> > 

It may even be that your letter will be the very best. ‘Think 
of that! 
o> + = 

But contest letters are not the only kind Uncle Sam's maii 
bag has for us. Subscriptions! How happy we are to have 
those come pouring in upon us. There can’t be too many, be- 
cause the more there are, the better our Magazine can be. 


GS) 





And wouldn't your Editorial heart glow if you received a 
letter like this one sent us by a Pleasantville, New York, Girl 
Scout? 


“Dear American Girl: I have taken you for three years and 
don’t believe I could do without you. For the last two years 
I have taken you in partnership with my chum, Rhoda Monks, 
and now I think it is her turn to have it addressed to her. 
Don’t you think that is fair? You see, we each pay seventy- 
five cents and that makes it cheaper for both of us. 

Sincerely yours, 
Katharine Gordon.” 


Isn't this a good plan for Girl Scouts who feel they can’t 
afford to take the magazine by themselves? 
o> > s+ 
Which reminds us to tell you again that Compulsory Troop 
Subscriptions to The American Girl have been abolished. This 
was done because we don’t want anyone to feel that she must 
subscribe. We want you to want to. Do you see? 
oo + s+ 
You can help us by spreading this news. And by urging all 
your Girl Scout friends to become subscribers. 





Also, will you not tell your captain for us that the Field 
News is now being mailed separately to Captains, Local Di- 
rectors, and Commissioners? If your Captain has not received 
her copy of the Field News, tell her to write us about it. 

> 


> <> 
We are happy today, talking to all our Girl Scouts. An 
Editor can do that, you know. But we are also sad. Imagine 


feeling sad, as well as glad! This is the reason. We cannot 
publish everything which our readers have sent in to us. Not 
possibly. 
o> <-+- <> 

Not even all that our Southern Scouts sent us. And we are 
so grateful to Miss Dorris Hough, to Miss Corinne Chisholm, 
to the Girl Scouts, their Captains, Commissioners, and Direc- 
tors who made this Southern issue possible, that we are truly 
disappointed to leave out a single thing they mailed to us. 
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But no matter how hard we try to stretch our magazine, 
there are just forty-two pages in it! And we know that all 
of you who have sent contributions to us will be opening The 
American Girl to see whether what you sent in has been 
published. ; 

o> + s+ 

We know, too, your disappointment when it has not been. 
We know because we, too, are disappointed for the very same 
reason. 

> > > 

Yet we are going to ask you not to stop contributing— 

to go right on sending us everything that you think is a 


good scouting idea. Are you wondering why? And do you 
think that strange? 
> > > 
This is the reason: We need your very best ideas for our 


Service File. The National Headquarters of the Girl Scouts, 
through the American Girl, is starting a Service File. Into 
it are to go all the good suggestions you send us, all the 
interesting pictures. Even though our magazine may become 
“chock full,” our Service File will always have more room. 





Here the File will stand, always at the Service of every- 
one. Always ready for us all when we need new ideas for a 
new folder, a new Handbook, or for our Magazine. So even 
though you do not-find in The American Girl what you have 
sent to us, you will know that by writing to us or sending us 
pictures you have performed a real service to scouting. 


> +: s+ 
And service is our first ideal, is it not?’ 
> > > 


Dont you like our “way down in Dixie” pictures and contribu- 
tions? We are very pleased with the plan of having our 
different Girl Scout regions act as our Photograph Editors, 
each month. 


o> + s+ 
You don’t know about regions, you say? Well it's this 
way. The whole United States is divided into ‘regions’ for 


the Girl Scouts. This means that in each part of the country 
a number of states are grouped together so that a “regional 
director” may travel about in them, visiting the Girl Scouts 
and their Captains, helping them all she can. 





So we are asking each region to send us special pictures and 
stories, by turn. This month, the Girl Scouts in the South- 
eastern Region have helped us. Not quite all of “Dixie” to 
be sure: Girl Scouts in North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, 
Tennessee, selected for October because it was in Savannah, 


Georgia, that Mrs. Low organized the first patrol. And 
October 31st, Mrs. Low’s birthday, is our Founder’s Day. 
<> > 
In November, our New England girls are to help us. For 


some way, when Thanksgiving time comes ’round, all of us 
are thinking of our New England forefathers and the first 
Thanksgiving. 
> > > 

And if your region is neither of these, you may be certain 
of one thing: your turn will come. So read again what Jessie 
Tarbox Beals said in our September issue about how to take 
good pictures. ‘Then be ready with some fine ones when your 
turn arrives. 


























Here Is An Easy Way To Make Money For Your Troop 


Sell the Famous Candies 





One of the many 5c candy bars. “Old Timer” 
is honeycomb molasses covered with chocolate. 
All the Repetti Bars are made from the finest 
material. Everyone of them have proved to be 
good sellers. 
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Repetti, known as the “King of Caramel Mak- The “Harvester” is chocolate pudding 


ers,”’ produces the finest caramels in the world and fresh roasted peanuts covered with 
and this 5c clip is a wonderful seller. You will chocolate. Its a delicious eating piece, 
make no mistake in ordering a lot of these. which makes it extremely popular. 
. 
You Need No Money To Start—We Allow 30 Days Credit 

Without any money in advance, we will send you an as- their friends, and so build up a business that will bring in 
sortment of 5 and 10c sellers that you pick out on order blank, considerable money for your troop. 
at lowest wholesale prices—fresh from the factory. You can Last year the Brooklyn Girl Scouts made $3500.00 for 
order in 50, 25 or 12 Box Assortment. From the order blank their Weadquarters by selling candy under our direction. 
below you can easily figure your net profit. We pay all ex- This does not include the extra money that hundreds of 
penses and charges. ‘Shipment made the day order comes to us. Brooklyn Troops made for troop funds. 

Remember everybody likes candy. F amilies and friends of Hundreds of other troops throughout the country have sold 
the members of your troop would rather buy from them than our candy and everyone found our plan very helpful. Order 
from a store, for their candy will be fresh from the factory. today. The sooner you get started the quicker will you be 
Your troop members will find it easy to get this trade from mak'.g money. 


BYLUND BROTHERS, Inc. Woolworth Bld., New York City 


Confectioners to Churches, Schools and Societies 


ORDER BLANK 
BYLUND BRO6S., Inc.,. WOOLWORTH BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY. 
DEAR SIRS: Please send to me, express prepaid by the BYLUND BROTHERS, Inc., the assortment 


that I have marked. I agree to pay for this candy as soon as it is sold and not later than thirty days after its arrival. 


YOU CAN ORDER IN THE FOLLOWING ASSORTMENTS: 50 BOXES, 25 BOXES, 12 BOXES 





Cost to You Your Sell- Your 











Boxes Description of Repetti Candies Per Box, Ex- ing Price Profit 
press Prepaid Per Box Per Box 
1—Here’s How Bar—Marshmellow, Caramel and Nuts, Chocolate Covered...... $ .80 $1.20 $ .40 
2—Old Timer Bar—Honeycomb and Molasses, Chocolate Covered............ .80 1.20 .40 
3—Cocoanut Bar—Cocoanut Cream, Chocolate Covered...............00005 .80 1.20 .40 
4—Maple Walnut Bar—Walnuts and Cream, Chocolate Covered............... .80 1.20 .40 
5—Fruit Bar—Assorted Fresh Fruits, Chocolate Covered................205. .80 1.20 .40 
6—Cherry Bar—Fresh Cherries in Cream, Chocolate Covered ............... .80 1.20 40 
7—Fudge Bar—Home-Made Fudge, Chocolate Covered..............0000e 00s -80 1.20 40 
8—Pineapple Bar—Fresh Pineapple in Cream, Chocolate Covered.............. .80 1.20 .40 
9—Marshmellow Caramel Bar—Chocolate Covered.............2200 cece eeee .80 1.20 -40 
10—Koko Marshmellow Bar—Cocoanut and Marshmellow, Chocolate Covered..... .80 1.20 .40 
11—Mint Pattie—Round Peppermint Cream, Chocolate Covered................ .80 1.20 40 
12—Harvester Pattie—Chocolate Pudding and Peanuts, Chocolate Covered........ .80 1.20 40 
13—Rainbow Clips—Famous Repetti Caramel in 5-Cent Package............... .80 1.20 40 
14—Pops—Hard Candy Suckers, 2 Pops in 5-Cent Package...............5055 .80 1.20 40 

15—Tabs—Old- Fashion Hard Candy Tablets, 8 Flavors (Twenty 5-Cent Sellers 
a i ans es gh an Ne can h Se he ease a hg eae alte ace le oo Re ne viel A .60 1.00 -40 
16—Dots—Pure Old-Fashion Licorice Tablets (Thirty 5-Cent Sellers in a Box). -90 1.50 -60 

17—10c Peppermints— | 5 Pieces in a 10-Cent Package (Twenty 10-Cent Sellers 
EE Rr re SR ee EO nd Weed tae try wr ge 1.30 2.00 -70 

18—10c Caramels—14 Pieces, 2 Flavors in Each 10-Cent Package (Twelve 10-Cent 
NN Ha ESS 5 1k Soon sphere Stara cleat ea mda aI LA AEA ORIG oe .80 1.20 .40 
19—Books—Hard Candy A: Assortment (Twelve 10- Cent S Sellers to Box) . ate ae assel .80 1.20 -40 

REFERENCES: 

PENS. oc a hess ad hehe ee aad DNR anne od wren tian ne wa ae Wes COE 55.6% Sass ccc @ewes 
MM ios aos Sen een OAs OEE EEO ETE OTe a | ee ne ree eee ne ener 
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Two-piece coat suit of regulation khaki 
color, in cotton jean. Coat cut in Nor- 
folk style without vertical straps. 

Size 10 to 18 

Size 38 to 42 


Regulation hat to match either uniform. 
Sizes 634 to 8 $1.50 


(See order blank for headmeasurement scale) 


The combination dress of good quality 
cotton jean, in official khaki color. 

Size 10 to 18 

Size 38 to 42 


Mercerized cotton in green, purple, 
dark blue, light blue, khaki, pale yel- 
low, cardinal black and yellow. $ .40 


Ask your captain which of the styles shown 


on this page is official for your troop. Be 
sure to order by size. 


189 LEXINGTON AVE. NEW YORK CITY 




















